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One of the great men of our time lives as a hermit on Cat Island 


Great Heart of the Bahamas 


By BILL DAVIDSON 








Sst March in the British Ba- 
hamas, an American busi- 

=i} ness executive, Edward T. 
T. Williams, was sailing in a yacht 
past grim Cat island—an out-of-the- 
way atoll which he had been warned 
to avoid for three reasons: its treach- 
erous waters, the complete absence 
of white people, and the unfriendly 
natives. As he approached the mys- 
terious island, he saw what appeared 
to be a snow-capped mountain. He 
knew snow was an impossibility in 
that part of the tropics, so he kept 
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his binoculars fixed on the hilltop. 


Soon the snowcap began to look like 
a lighthouse. Then, suddenly, Wil- 
liams realized what it was. The hill 
was crowned with a monastery—a 
tiny replica of a 12th-century abbey. 

Captivated, Williams went ashore 
and struggled up through the brush 
to the monastery. He spent the after- 
noon there, and when he came down 
he was slightly dazed. Later, when 
he had returned to New York, Wil- 
liams, a Protestant, told me, “On 
that mountaintop I found a man 
who is closer to Christ than anyone 
I have ever met.” 
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A few weeks later, a $1 million 
fire destroyed the famous Trappist 
abbey in Cumberland, Rhode Island. 
Abbot Edmund Futterer wanted 
one of the world’s great architects to 
rebuild the abbey. His search led 
him to the same Cat island, the same 
tiny, one-man monastery. 

These two incidents added up to 
a mystery that made me the third 
American in recent months to visit 
the remote Cat island hilltop. After 
a long airplane trip, a 150-mile voy- 
age over open water in a chartered 
small boat, and a mile-and-a-half 
hike through the bush, I met one of 
the most fascinating human beings 
in the world—a Catholic equivalent 
of the Protestant missionary-physi- 
cian-theologian-musician, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer. 

The hermit of Cat island is a short, 
73-year-old, white-bearded English- 
man named Msgr. John Hawes. He 
wears the humble gray habit of a 
Franciscan monk. He calls himself, 
simply, Father Jerome. 

Ten years ago he retired from an 
active Church career as an interna- 
tionally famous architect, philoso- 
pher, poet, essayist, fox-terrier breed- 
er, sculptor, and collector of archaeo- 
logical treasures (he also had been a 
Protestant minister, mule skinner on 
the Canadian Pacific railroad, art 
expert, tramp, cowpuncher, Austral- 
ian gold-rush priest, and sailor); 
and he came to the lonely hilltop 
to meditate and ‘to die. 

But when he looked about him 
and saw the crying need of the pov- 
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erty-stricken natives he decided, “I 
haven’t much time to accomplish 
either objective.” He went to work. 

Since he “retired” to become a 
hermit in 1939, Father Jerome has 
built six churches, one boys’ school, 
one monastery, one convent, one 
hermitage; and he has drawn up 
plans for three other churches, one 
cathedral, one huge technical school, 
one convent, one medical clinic, and 
three types of hurricane-proof houses 
for the natives. His completed build- 
ings are half-modern, half-medieval 
architectural gems. Tourists come 
from all over the world to see them, 

Acting-Vicar Apostolic Hansen 
said, “He is our Christopher Wren. 
Tourists will be coming to look at 
his buildings a thousand years from 
now.” Other authorities feel that his 
influence on the natives will outlast 
his buildings. James Rolle, brilliant 
young Negro commissioner for the 
southern half of Cat island, says, 
“He will be in the mythology of the 
people for generations. Even now 
they call him The Great Heart of 
the Bahamas.” 

One of Cat island’s natives, a Prot- 
estant named Courtney Poitiers, told 
me, “Since Father Jerome came, the 
people are different. He is so good 
that we are ashamed to be bad in 
his eyes.” 

The old priest goes barefoot on the 
sharp coral rock (only occasionally 
donning sandals or sneakers “when 
the chiggers and land crabs become 
too bothersome”), and on Sunday 
mornings he walks as much as 15 
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miles to celebrate Mass in one of the 
three stone churches he has erected 
on the island with his bare hands. 
People of all denominations attend. 
On Oct. 4, 1941, one of the worst 
hurricanes in history struck the 
island, with winds of 200 miles an 
hour smashing everything flat. 
When a rescue party, commanded 
by a Captain Holmes, flew in from 
Nassau, they expected to find panic 
and despair among the natives. The 
relief workers were amazed to find 
everyone completely calm. Wizened 
little Father Jerome, the skirts of his 
habit tucked up, was bustling about 
among them, cheering them up, dis- 
tributing food and blankets, and 
comforting frightened children. 
During the entire period of recon- 
struction, the frail littke monk work- 
ed day and night, outdoing the 
strongest of the relief party. He 
taught the people how to rebuild 
their houses of stone in such a way 
that ensuing hurricanes could not 
knock them down; he turned up all 
over the island, wielding hammer 
and trowel at building sites, with a 
straw hat crammed incongruously 
onto his head. The day the recon- 
struction job was finished, he disap- 
peared up the hill again—before 
Captain Holmes could thank him in 
the name of the government. 
Father Jerome has been through 
all this before—as a Protestant min- 
ister in the same Bahamas when he 
was a young man. (He did not be- 
come a Catholic until he was 35 
years old.) The islands still are stud- 


ded with beautiful Church of Eng- 
land structures he erected before the 
Ist World War. In Clarencetown, 
he built years ago a white, double- 
towered Anglican church called St. 
Paul’s, which is so striking that it 
is called the “Pearl of the Bahamas” 
by passing sailors. A hundred yards 
away, he outdid himself recently by 
designing an equally beautiful Cath- 
olic church. It is named after Peter 
and Paul, and has three towers in- 
stead of two. 


He was born in 1877 in a London 
suburb. He was the son of a well- 
to-do British lawyer and the grand- 
son of a noted British brewer. Young 
John Hawes led the normal middle- 
class boyhood of England’s lush Vic- 
torian period. 

When he was 16 years old, John’s 
father asked him, “Have -you 
thought of what profession you 
want to enter?” And when the 
youngster shrugged his shoulders 
and looked blank, the father, in the 
traditional manner of Victorian par- 
ents, said, “All right, then. You're 
going to be an architect.” Young 
John was “articled” to a firm of 
architects called Edmiston & Gabriel. 
This meant that his father paid the 
firm £100, in return for which the 
Messrs. Edmiston & Gabriel allowed 
the boy to work for them as an ap 
prentice for five years—at no salary. 

Ordinarily, such apprentices la- 
bored as office boys for the five-year 
period. But young John Hawes’ case 
was startlingly different. In a year, 
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he was turning out building designs 
that were making money for the 
firm. Soon he was winning prizes 
at the Royal Institute of Architects; 
and when he left the firm at 21, he 
was becoming known throughout 
the profession for his daring and 
revolutionary ideas. 

In the ornate Victorian period, he 
believed in simplicity and function- 
alism, and he almost could be con- 
sidered a forerunner of today’s mod- 
ern school. 

One of his early designs was a sea- 
side cottage at the town of Bognor 
in West Sussex. Here, the 21-year- 
old Hawes had to give his client a 
view of the sea despite the fact that 
there was a row of houses in be- 
tween sea and client. He promptly 
built the man a plain, rectangular 
four-story tower, with a completely 
glassed-in studio on the top floor. 
This was almost unheard of in those 
days, and architectural critics came 
rushing out to see it. One London 
architectural journal ran a full- 
length article on “Hawes’ White 
Tower,” and soon similar white 
towers were springing up on the 
south coast—to the enrichment of 
the Hawes pocketbook. 

Other British and French archi- 
tectural journals kept featuring de- 
signs and sketches by the brilliant 
young prodigy; and then, when he 
was 22, he attained a success rarely 
achieved by men. three times that 
age. 

One of his models was accepted 
by the Royal Academy—ta be shown 
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in the annual exhibition of world- 
famous paintings! This design was 
for a church in the North of Eng- 
land—and it discarded all the elabo- 
rate Gothic and Byzantine styling 
popular in that day. Instead, Hawes’ 
church was of simple lines, with 
roughhewn native stone walls, to 
blend in with the rugged country- 
side. The church was to be built on 
several levels to follow the natural 
contour of the hill. Again Hawes 
stirred up a controversy. He had no 
windows at all on the north side! 
This was to keep out the cold wintry 
blasts. On the south, however, he 
used oversize windows to let in the 
warm rays of the sun. 

Not only did this design attract 
wide acclaim, but young Hawes im- 
mediately was signed up by Angli- 
can Bishop Hornby to construct an 
exact duplicate at Gunnerton: in 
Northumberland — England’s Far 
North. The only difference from the 
original model is that Hawes put in 
frosted instead of transparent glass. 
“I took one look at the rushing 
mountain torrent, and the lovely 
ravine below,” he says, “and I real- 
ized that the beauty would be too 
much of a distraction for even the 
most devout worshipers.” The 
church, St. Christopher’s, still is 
pointed out to visitors at Gunnerton. 

At this point, just as young Hawes 
seemed on the verge of establishing 
a prosperous career in architecture, 
he gave it all up and became a cler- 
gyman. One afternoon in 1900, 
Hawes simply threw his T squares 
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off the drafting table and rushed off 
to volunteer to become an Anglican 
missionary in Zanzibar. When the 
doctors turned him down because of 
an underdeveloped chest, he went 
to Lincoln Theological college in- 
stead, and emerged two years later 
as a deacon in the Church of Eng- 
land. A year later he was ordained, 
and was assigned to be curate of a 
slum parish in London. He thought 
his architectural days were over. 

And for a while he seemed to be 
right. The sensitive and intense 
young man was deeply troubled. 
After three years of labor among the 
poor people of his parish, he discov- 
ered that he could find solace only 
in reading about St. Francis of As- 
sisi. In 1907, he set out to emulate 
the saint’s life. He put on his oldest 
clothes and walked about England 
barefoot for three months in the 
dead of winter, living as a tramp. 
He slept in haystacks and hallways; 
once he was arrested for begging. 
He served several terms in the work- 
house; and he suffered terribly from 
hunger and cold. 

When it was over, he felt spiritu- 
ally refreshed; and he agreed to 
build a monastery for a group of 
young Anglican rebels living as 
Benedictine monks on Caldey island 
off the coast of Wales. After that he 
settled down again as an assistant 
in a parish on the Isle of Man, and 
later in Birmingham. 

But, in 1908, Hawes received a 
cable; and before he knew it, he was 
up to his neck in architecture again. 
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The cable was from his old friend 
Bishop Hornby. Hornby at the time 
was bishop of the Bahamas, and he 
wrote, “Worst hurricane in years 
has destroyed nearly all of our 
churches on Long island. Would 
you come and rebuild them? Surely 
it is a God-given opportunity for 
you.” 

Hawes sailed for the Bahamas 
on the next ship, to become rector 
of St. Paul’s at Clarencetown. 

His debut as a minister in the Ba- 
hamas was auspicious. He was tour- 
ing the islands in the bishop’s yacht, 
when he was asked to preach a guest 
sermon at Harbour island. He look- 
ed down from the pulpit, and saw 
all the white people sitting in the 
front of the church and the Negroes 
sitting in the back, and he asked, 
“Why do you do this—when God 
created all men equal?” As Father 
Jerome recalls it today, “The congre- 
gation nearly fainted with shock, 
and I was rushed out of the church 
as quickly as possible.” 

In walking around Nassau, 
Hawes noticed only two structures 
that had not suffered damage from 
hurricanes, fires or termites, the 
three principal scourges of the is- 
lands. The fortunate buildings were 
the city’s ancient citadels, Fort Mon- 
tagu and Fort Charlotte, which had 
been put together out of living rock 
in the 18th century, with stone floors, 
three-foot-thick stone walls, and 
arched stone roofs. “If these are the 
only buildings that can withstand 
the elements here,” he decided, “I 
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am going to build my churches the 
same way.” 

And so Hawes introduced into 
the islands a completely new concept 
of building. He went back to the 
medieval method of placing stone 
upon stone and erecting Roman 
arches for stone roofs. 

The wisdom of Hawes’ method 
was proved later when the Royal 
Bank of Canada put up a modern 
reinforced concrete building in Nas- 
sau. The hot sun soon cracked the 
concrete, letting in the tropical mois- 
ture to rust the steel reinforcements 
inside. The building had to be torn 
down in less than ten years. Hawes’ 
St. Paul’s church, on the other hand, 
still is as sturdy and as beautiful as 
the day it was dedicated. 

The dedication of St. Paul’s and 
three other Hawes-built Anglican 
churches in the Bahamas took place 
in 1911. Just before the ceremonies, 
Hawes felt the old troubled spirit 
stirring within him again. This was 
in spite of the fact that he was hav- 
ing a wonderful time riding horses, 
charting the islands in his sailboat, 
and digging up archaeological treas- 
ures on San Salvador, Columbus’ 
first landing point in the New 
World. He went back to reading the 
life of St. Francis, and then, the very 
day of the dedication, he made a 
momentous decision. He felt that he 
had to pattern his life after St. Fran- 
cis, but that he couldn’t do it in the 
Church of England. He decided he 
would have to become a Catholic 
and enter the Order of St. Francis. 
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When he told Bishop Hornby, 
that kindly gentleman didn’t at- 
tempt to dissuade him. He just said, 
“Let’s take a walk in the garden.” 
Then he said, “Ill pay your salary 
until you are actually accepted into 
the Catholic Church.” Hawes wept 
as he thanked the bishop. He left 
the island for the U.S. as soon as 
the dedication ceremonies were over. 


Hawes became a Catholic at Gray- 
moor-on-Hudson in New York on 
March 12, 1911. Then came two 
years of further troubled wandering. 
One day, remembering how his rov- 
ing as a tramp had soothed his spirit, 
he joined some immigrants heading 
for Canada. His money ran out in 
Calgary, Alberta, just as he saw a 
sign reading “Mule Drivers Wanted 
for Canadian Pacific Construction 
Project at Crow’s Nest Pass.” Since 
he was an expert horseman, he got 
the job. 

After six months of this, he felt 
better again. He started to work his 
way back to England, and spent 
some time as a cow hand on a cattle 
train. He stopped in England, brief- 
ly, then went to the Beda college in 
Rome, where he studied three years 
for the Catholic priesthood. Before 
his ordination, with a choice of 
dozens of parishes all over the world, 
he chose the roughest—42,000 square 
miles of arid bush and desert in 
western Australia, where a gold 
rush had brought an influx of thou- 
sands of Irishmen. He spent 24 years 
as a priest in Australia. 
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A New Mexico bishop once de- 


scribed one of his parishes to Hawes 
as being so large that it took him 
three hours on the mail train to pass 
through it from one end to the other. 
To which Hawes replied, “That’s 
nothing, m’Lord. If I were to get on 
the mail train in my parish at 6:00 
A.M., I would still be in the parish 
when the sun went down that 
night.” He rode the huge 90-ton 
camel wagons carrying wool from 
the sheep ranches, and he helped 
bring law and order to the toughest 
gold-mining camps in history. 

Hawes became most noted in Aus- 
tralia for his work during the flu epi- 
demics that followed the 1st World 
War. When the disease broke out 
in native camps, the natives were 
War. When the disease broke out 
quarantined, and no one would 
bring them food. They faced starva- 
tion, until Hawes undertook to ride 
out to their camps with supplies 
twice a day. 

Once he arrived at a white men’s 
mining town and no one came out 
to take his horse. He soon discov- 
ered that a half-caste ranch hand had 
become ill with the flu, then had 
gone mad and shot himself. The en- 
tire town was cowering behind shut- 
tered windows while the disease- 
ridden body lay untended in the 
street. 

Hawes lifted the corpse into a cart 
and drove to the outskirts of town. 
He dug a grave and buried the man. 
Then he returned to the town and 
burned the ranch hand’s tent and 
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belongings. The government later 
credited him with saving the entire 
town. Hawes did this time and time 
again through the epidemic without 
ever catching the disease. 

Hawes’ headquarters in western 
Australia was the town of Mullewa. 
When he arrived, the diocese was 
very poor. His church consisted of a 
wretched tin building. He fretted 
over this for a while. Then he de- 
cided he had to have a decent 
church. He was-back in the archi- 
tecture business again. He borrowed 
five bags of lime and began to dig 
the foundations. By noon, 12 Irish- 
men on a railroad section gang had 
spotted him, and came over to help. 
He had plenty of voluntary labor 
after that, and the church cost prac- 
tically nothing, since it was built, 
like all his works, out of native stone. 

That church is called Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, and Herbert 
Eales, when he was president of the 
Royal Institute of West Australia 
Architects, described it as “one of 
the most beautiful buildings I have 
ever seen.” 

When the church was finished, 
the local bishop immediately gave 
Hawes a number of assignments. 
Before he was finished, Hawes had 
constructed a magnificent new 
domed cathedral in the city of Ger- 
aldton, plus a dozen other buildings, 
including two colleges and the great 
Tardon Agricultural school for Brit- 
ish immigrants. The site for the 
school had to be hacked out of the 
wild bush, and Hawes built a dam 
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to insure a water supply for the in- 
stitution, He also introduced the 
California mission style of architec- 
ture to Australia. In recognition of 
these achievements, he was made 
a monsignor in 1936. 

Hawes’ last great work in Austral- 
ia was his best, but it almost cost 
him his life. The building is famous 
Nazareth House, a great hospital 
built at the seaside in Geraldton. It 
is a huge quadrangular structure 
which also includes an old-people’s 
home and an orphanage for British 
children whose parents were killed 
in the 2nd World War. While the 
planning and construction were go- 
ing on, Hawes also was serving as 
priest in four towns and thousands 
of square miles of bush. In his 
“spare” time he was breeding some 
of the finest horses and fox terriers 
in the country. 

Suddenly this activity caught up 
with him, and he collapsed. It was 
a heart attack. His doctor told him 
that if he didn’t slow down he was 
going to die. Then, as Hawes puts 
it, “I lay in my bed and I realized 
that I hadn’t had any time to say 
my prayers and prepare for my 
death. In the middle of a psalm I 
would come to, thinking of a flying 
buttress. So I knew again that I 


would have to return to the simple - 


Franciscan life and spend my re- 
maining few days in meditation and 
prayer.” 


Awnp that’s how the handsome, eru- 
dite Monsignor Hawes became 
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bearded, lonely Father Jerome (the 
name given to him by the Francis- 
cans), trudging barefoot in his gray 
habit about remote Cat island. He 
decided that the Bahamas were the 
most beautiful place he had ever 
been, and that’s where he wished 
to die. He sailed for the British West 
Indies in May, 1939, and settled on 
his isolated hilltop, which he spotted 
from the mail boat soon after he re- 
turned to the islands. He named the 
hill Mt. Alvernia, after the hill in 
Tuscany where St. Francis received 
the stigmata. 

At first, Father Jerome lived in a 
cave, a former pirates’ den and ref- 
uge for runaway slaves, and later a 
shelter for goats. After six weeks he 
was driven out by the land crabs 
and the rats, and he lived in a shack 


until he had finished building his 


tiny stone hermitage. 

The first Sunday he said Mass in 
the miniature chapel, two native 
children prayed with him. The fol- 
lowing week, a dozen other natives 
climbed the mountain to pray. And 
soon there were so many worshipers 
that there was no room on the hill- 
top for them. Finally, one of the 
natives said to the priest, “Father, 
will you build us a church? We have 
nothing but shacks.” For a while, 
Father Jerome debated whether his 
duty was to assure himself a place 
in heaven, or to help a miserable 
people. The people won. 

Today, Father Jerome has worked 
out a neat balance between his 
re-ponsibilities as a hermit and as 
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a humanitarian. From Monday 
through Friday, he meditates on the 
hill, and on week ends he works in 
the villages. 

Every few months, too, he boards 
the mail boat to go to Nassau for 
a few weeks of consultation and 
planning of new church buildings 
for the diocese. When you ask Act- 
ing Bishop Hansen how he succeed- 
ed in getting Father Jerome out of 
retirement, he says, “He recognized 
our need, the same as he recognized 
the need of the people on Cat island. 
Besides, he is like a great musician. 
He keeps retiring, but when he sees 
a piano, he has to sit down and 
play.” 

Father Jerome explains it another 
way. “If I meditate too long with- 
out working,” he says, “I dwell too 
much on my infirmities—and I get 
sick.” 

He built a convent at Nassau and 
the Sts. Peter and Paul church at 
Clarencetown. At Bimini, he de- 
signed a church roofed with conch 
shells set in cement, and at Old 
Bight on Cat island he built one 
with a thatched roof, because, he 
said, “I’m getting too old to stand 
on ladders and handle heavy stones.” 
He has drawn plans for a majestic 
new St. Francis Xavier cathedral to 
command the entrance to the harbor 
at Nassau; and he has almost con- 
vinced the Knights of Columbus in 
the U.S. that they should finance a 
church he has designed for the exact 
spot on San Salvador where his 
archaeological research indicates that 


Christopher Columbus made his 
first landing. 

This has been a sore point with 
him for years, because in 1891 the 
old Chicago Herald built a monu- 
ment on the north shore of the island 
at the point where they thought Co- 
lumbus first stepped ashore. Father 
Jerome snorts whenever this is men- 
tioned. “Landing point, indeed!” he 
says. “Why, any fool can see that 
not even a rowboat could get 
through the reefs on that north 
shore!” 

One of the most striking of his 
current projects is St. Augustine’s 
abbey on Fox Hill outside of Nas- 
sau. The abbey compound eventual- 
ly will include a monastery, a con- 
vent, a college, a technical school, a 
guesthouse and a church—in Cali- 
fornia mission style. So far, only the 
monastery and the college are built, 
and the church is under construc- 
tion; but already tourists are flock- 
ing to see it. Many are attracted by 
the novelty of watching medieval 
construction going on in the 20th 
century. 

Father Jerome uses no steel nor 
lumber nor cement block in his con- 
struction. He breaks open the side 
of a near-by hill, and quarries the 
natural coral rock directly at the site 
of the church. He builds massive 
three-foot walls of great chunks of 
rock and mortar, with air spaces in 
between to allow for expansion of 
the rock in the hot tropical sun. He 
covers the rough exterior of the walls 
with mortar to provide a smooth 
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surface. He builds each arch in the 
roof over a tall wooden form on 
wheels, which can be lowered and 
rolled onto the next vault as soon as 
the arch is finished. There is noth- 
ing to rot or rust away, and even the 
drainpipes are carved out of the 
stone and mortar. 

The cost of this type of construc- 
tion is incredibly low. The only out- 
lay is for mortar and lime, and for 
labor, most of which is voluntary; 
yet, as Prior Frederick of the monas- 
tery says, “This building will be 
standing long after New York sky- 
scrapers have crumbled away.” 

Father Jerome’s hermitage on Cat 
island was built the same way. It 
consists of cell, chapel, and guest cell, 
with a 12-foot bell tower. The ceil- 
ing is so low that I had to duck my 
head when I entered. The only fur- 
niture in the cell is a stool and a 
writing desk, which is built into the 
wide sill of the single window. On 
the floor, in the space below the desk, 
is Father Jerome’s bed. It consists of 
a plank covered with a straw mat. 
There are books scattered about the 
cell, among them a life of Henry 
VIII, plus odd cans of Ovaltine, pea- 
nut butter, stomach powders, and 
turpentine for painting. 

The chapel contains a tiny altar 
and a single pew. The guest cell has 
plastered walls, a hardwood floor, a 
cot, a Flit gun, and a Christmas card 
tacked to the wall. 

Outside the hermitage, Father 
Jerome has a sundial, but he does 
not trust it completely. “I have my 


watch and alarm clock along just to 
be sure,” he says. He has built a 
stone reservoir on the top of the hill 
to trap the rainwater in a 900-gallon 
cistern; but the rest of the hilltop 
is a beautiful garden with breath- 
taking panoramas of the ocean. 

It is from this setting that Father 
Jerome turns out a_ tremendous 
amount of creative work. He has 
written many published poems here, 
and he does a good many of the oil 
paintings, wood carvings, and sculp- 
tures that have gone into the church- 
es of the diocese. 

His beard is Shavian, too, but he 
doesn’t like it. His published diary 
says, “My beard I regard not so 
much as an escape from shaving, but 
as a penance. How anyone could 
grow a beard from preference, I can- 
not imagine.” 

His diary also has a brutal remind- 
er of man’s last end: 

“The hermitage burial crypt is a 
natural cave extending some 30 feet 
below the chapel. It is low, and the 
rocky floor is uneven. I have seen 
snakes slither out; tarantulas and 
uncanny scrabbling crabs, red and 
black, that sidle along waving huge 
pairs of pincers. A hermit, to be a 
proper hermit, must sometimes sleep 
in his grave. I sleep there occasion- 
ally, as on Ash Wednesday night. I 
keep the lamp by my side, to keep 
these other creatures away.” 

Contrasted with this is Father 
Jerome’s practicality. While he was 
building his hermitage, he used his 
grave to store lumber. 























AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 


My life began on May 1, 1908, and 
between one thing and another, it 
still goes on. 

In his day, my father was a bril- 
liant man. He traveled around by 
automobile at a time, in Italy, when 
entire populations went from one 
town to another in order to see 
that darned machine that ran by it- 
self. The only memory I have of 
those ancient splendors is an old au- 
tomobile horn, the kind with the 
rubber ball that you squeeze. My 
father screwed this to the head of 
his bed and he used to sound it every 
so often, especially in the summer- 
time. I also have a brother, but I 
had an argument with him two 
weeks ago and I prefer not to discuss 
him. In addition to the above I have 
a motorcycle with four cylinders, an 
automobile with six cylinders, and 
a wife and two children. 

On Sept. 9, 1943, with the fall of 
fascism, I was taken prisoner at Ales- 
sandro in Northern Italy by the Ger- 
mans. I was in various German con- 
centration camps until April, 1945, 
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The mayor was mighty but the priest — 


carried the Answer 


The Procession 


By GIOVANNI GUARESCHI 
Chapter of a book* 


when my camp was taken over by 
the English, and after five months I 
was sent back to Italy. I found my- 
self reduced to a sack of bones, of 
which the total weight was 100 
pounds, and this included lice, bed- 
bugs, fleas, hunger, and melancholy. 

Shortly thereafter, a new maga- 
zine called Candido was established 
in Milan, and, in working for it, I 
found myself up to my eyes in poli- 
tics, although I was then, and still 
am, an independent. Nevertheless, 
the magazine values my contribu- 
tions very highly—perhaps because 
I am editor-in-chief. 

A few months ago the leader of 
the Italian communists, Palmiro 
Togliatti, made a speech in which 
he lost his temper and called the 
Milanese journalist who invented 
the character with the triple nostrils 
“a triple idiot.” The threefold idiot 
is me, and this was for me the most 
prized recognition of my work as a 
political journalist. The man with 
three nostrils is now famous in Italy 
and it was I who created him. I must 
admit that I am proud, because to 
succeed in characterizing a commu- 
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nist with a stroke of the pen (that 
is, putting under the nose three, in- 
stead of two, nostrils) is not a bad 
idea, and it worked very well. 

And why should I be modest? 
The other things that I wrote and 
drew during the days before the 
election also worked very well; to 
prove it, I have in my attic a sack 
full of newspaper clippings that ma- 
lign me; whoever wishes to know 
more can come and read them. 

The stories in The Little World 
of Don Camillo were very successful 
in Italy, and the book is already in 
its 7th edition. Many people have 
written long articles on The Little 
World of Don Camillo, and many 
people have written me letters about 
this or that story, so now I ama little 
confused, and I would find myself 
rather embarrassed if I had to make 
any judgment of The Little World 
of Don Camillo. The background 
of these stories is my home, Parma, 
the Emilian plain along the Po, 
where political passion often reaches 
a disturbing intensity, and yet these 
people are attractive, hospitable, and 
generous, and have a highly devel- 
oped sense of humor. 

This is one of the many stories 
about Don Camillo, the parish 
priest, and Peppone, the communist 
mayor of the village. 





THE PROCESSION 


NCE every year, for the blessing 
of the village, the crucifix from 
above the altar was carried in 

procession as far as the river bank, 
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where the river also was blessed so 
that it would refrain from excesses 
and behave decently. This year, as 
Don Camillo, the priest, was think- 
ing over the final touches to be given 
to the celebrations, Smilzo stopped 
in at the rectory. 

“The secretary of our local sec- 
tion,” said Smilzo, “sends me to in- 
form you that the entire section will 
take part in the procession, complete 
with all its banners.” 

“Convey my thanks to Secretary 
Peppone,” replied Don Camillo. “I 
am only too happy to have all the 
men of the section present. But they 
must be good enough to leave their 
banners at home. Political banners 
have no place in religious proces- 
sions. Those are the orders that I 
have received.” 

Smilzo retired, and very soon Pep- 
pone arrived, red in the face and 
with his eyes popping out of his 
head. “We are just as much Chris- 
tians as the rest of them!” he shout- 
ed, bursting in without even knock- 
ing on the door. “In what way are 
we different from other people?” 

“In not taking off your hats when 
you come into other people’s houses,” 
said Don Camillo quietly. Peppone 
snatched his hat from his head. 
“Now you are just like any other 
Christian,” said Don Camillo. 

“Then why can’t we join the pro- 
cession with our flag?” shouted Pep- 
pone. “Is it a flag of thieves and 
murderers?” 

“No, Comrade Peppone,” Don 
Camillo explained, lighting his cigar. 
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“But the flag of a party cannot be 
admitted. This procession is con- 
cerned with religion and not with 
politics.” 

“Then the flags of Catholic Action 
should also be excluded.” 

“And why? Catholic Action is not 
a political party, as proved by the 
fact that I am its local secretary. In- 
deed, I strongly advise you and your 
comrades to join it.” 

Peppone jeered. “If you want to 
save your black soul, you had better 
join our party!” 

Don Camillo raised his hands. 
“Supposing we leave it at that,” he 
replied smiling. “We all stay as we 
are and remain friends.” 

“You and I have never been 
friends,” Peppone asserted. 

“Not even when we were in the 
mountains together?” 

“No! That was merely a strategic 
alliance. For the triumph of our 
arms one can make an alliance even 
with priests.” 

“Very well,” said Don Camillo 
calmly. “Nevertheless, if you want 
to join the procession, you must 
leave your flag at home.” 

Peppone ground his teeth. “If you 
think you can play the dictator, rev- 
erendo, you're making a big mis- 
take!” he exclaimed. “Either our flag 
marches or there won’t be any pro- 
cession!” 

Don Camillo was not impressed. 
“He'll get over it,” he said to him- 
self. And, in fact, during the three 
days preceding the Sunday of the 
blessing, nothing more was said 
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about the flag. But on Sunday, an 
hour before Mass, scared people be- 
gan to arrive at the rectory. Early 
that morning, Peppone’s gang had 
called at every house in the village 
with the warning that anyone who 
took part in the procession would 
do so at the risk of life and limb. 

“No one has said anything of the 
kind to me,” replied Don Camillo. 
“I am therefore not interested.” The 
procession was to take place imme- 
diately after Mass, and while Don 
Camillo was vesting for it in the 
sacristy he was interrupted by a 
group of parishioners. 

“What are we going to do?” they 
asked him. 

“We are going in procession,” re- 
plied Don Camillo quietly. 

“But those rufhans are quite ca- 
pable of throwing bombs,” they ob- 
jected. “In our opinion, you ought 
to postpone the procession, give no- 
tice to the public authorities of the 
city, and have the procession as soon 
as there are enough police on the 
spot to protect the people.” 

“IT see,” remarked Don Camillo. 
“And in the meantime we might 
explain to the martyrs of our faith 
that they made a big mistake in be- 
having as they did and that instead 
of going off to spread Christianity 
when it was forbidden, they should 
have waited quietly until they had 
police to protect them.” Then Don 
Camillo showed his visitors the way 
to the door, and they went off, mut- 
tering and grumbling. 

Shortly afterward, a number of 
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aged men and women entered the 
church. “We are coming along, Don 
Camillo,” they said. 

“You are going straight back to 
your houses!” replied Don Camillo. 
“God will take care of your pious 
intentions, but this is decidedly one 
of those occasions when old men, old 
women, and children should remain 
at home.” 

A number of people lingered in 
front of the church, but when the 
sound of firing was heard in the dis- 
tance (Smilzo had let off a tommy 
gun into the air as a demonstration), 
even the group of survivors melted 
away. Don Camillo found the 
square as bare as a billiard table. 

“Are we going now, Don Camil- 
lo?” asked Christ from above the 
altar. “The river must be beautiful 
in this sunshine. I'll enjoy seeing it.” 

“We're going all right,” replied 
Don Camillo. “But I am afraid that 
this time I shall be the entire proces- 
sion. If You can put up with that.” 

“Where there is Don Camillo, he 
is sufficient in himself,” said Christ, 
smiling. 

Don Camillo hastily put on the 
leather harness with the support for 
the foot of the cross, lifted the enor- 
mous crucifix from the altar, and ad- 
justed it in the socket. Then he 
sighed. “All the same, they need not 
have made this cross quite so heavy.” 

“You're telling Me!” replied the 
Lord, smiling. “And I never had 
shoulders such as yours.” 

A few moments later Don Camil- 
lo, bearing his enormous crucifix, 
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emerged solemnly from the door of 
the church. The village was com- 
pletely deserted; people were cower- 
ing in their houses, and watching 
through the cracks of the shutters. 

“I must look like one of those 
friars who used to carry a big black 
cross through villages smitten by the 
plague,” said Don Camillo to him- 
self. Then he began a psalm in his 
ringing baritone, which seemed to 
acquire volume in the silence. 

After crossing the square, he be- 
gan to walk down the main street, 
and here again was emptiness and 
silence. A small dog came out of a 
side street, and began quietly to fol- 
low Don Camillo. 

“Go away!” muttered Don Ca- 
millo. 

“Let it alone,” whispered Christ 
from His cross. “Then Peppone 
won't be able to say that not even a 
dog walked in the procession.” 

The street curved and then came 
to the lane that led to the river bank. 
Don Camillo had no sooner turned 
the bend when he found the way 
unexpectedly obstructed. Two hun- 
dred men stood silently across it with 
folded arms. In front of them stood 
Peppone, his hands on his hips. 

Don Camillo wished he were a 
tank. But since he could only be Don 
Camillo, he advanced until he was 
within a yard of Peppone, and then 
halted. Then he lifted the enormous 
crucifix from its socket and raised 
it in his hands, brandishing it. 

“Lord,” cried Don Camillo. “Hold 
on tight; I am going to strike.” 
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But there was no need, because the 
men scattered before him and the 
way lay open. Only Peppone, his 
arms akimbo and his legs wide 
apart, remained in the middle of the 
road. Don Camillo put the crucifix 
back in its socket and marched 
straight at him, and Peppone moved 
to one side. 

“I’m not shifting myself for your 
sake, but for His,” said Peppone, 
pointing to the crucifix. 

“Then take that hat off your 
head!” replied Don Camillo without 
so much as looking at him. Peppone 
pulled off his hat, and Don Camillo 
marched solemnly through two rows 
of Peppone’s men. 

When he reached the river bank, 
he stopped. “Lord,” said Don Camil- 
lo in a loud voice, “if a few decent 
people in this filthy village could 
build themselves a Noe’s ark and 
float safely upon the waters, I would 
ask You to send a flood that would 
break down this dike and submerge 
the whole countryside. But as these 
few decent people live in brick 
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houses exactly like those of their 
rotten neighbors, and as it would 
not be just that the good should suf- 
fer for the sins of scoundrels like 
Mayor Peppone and his gang of 
Godless brigands, I ask You to save 
this countryside from the river’s 
waters and to give it every pros- 
perity.” 

“Amen,” came Peppone’s voice 
from just behind him. 

“Amen,” came the response of all 
the men who had followed the cru- 
cifix. 

Don Camillo set out on the return 
journey, and when he reached the 
doorway of the church and turned 
around so that Christ might bestow 
a final blessing upon the distant 
river, he found standing before him: 
the small dog, Peppone, Peppone’s 
men, and every inhabitant of the vil- 
lage, not excluding the druggist, 
who was an atheist, but who felt 
that never in his life had he dreamed 
of a priest like Don Camillo, who 
could make even the eternal Father 
quite tolerable. 


Parlez-vous? 


When Pope Benedict XIV walked in the Vatican gardens with the Vatican 
Librarian, the Holy Father had the entire studeni body of the Propaganda 
concealed at various points along the walks. The students popped out of no- 
where, saluted His Holiness, and addressed the Librarian, quick and staccato, 
each.in his own tongue. (At the time there were students of 42 different coun- 
tries.) But the Librarian was ready. Ohe by one, he commenced to chat 
with each student, fluently, precisely, each in his own language. The Librarian 
was the famous Mezzofanti, later a cardinal, who died in 1849. 


Perpetual Help, July 1950. 
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‘Outside the Church 
There Is No Salvation’ 


By KEVIN CARR, O.P. 


Condensed from Dominicana* 


fue Cuurcu has, in the “Bos- 
ton heresy” case, recently 
made it quite clear that she 
does not consider being non-Cath- 
olic an automatic cause for damna- 
tion. Yet her declaration, if not prop- 
erly understood, may easily cause 
many people, even Catholics, to ar- 
rive at this false conclusion: The 
Catholic Church is discarding an old 
line of thought and turning to a 
more liberal doctrine; after declar- 
ing for centuries that outside of her 
communion no one can attain heav- 
en, the Church now declares that 
every non-Catholic who is in good 
faith and who follows the dictates of 
his conscience will be saved. 

Many a non-Catholic probably 
sighs with relief, as he sees, or thinks 
he sees, the Church of Rome finally 
climb on the bandwagon and jet- 
tison a “relic of medieval intoler- 
ance.” Many a good Catholic hopes 
that no one will call upon him for 
an explanation. 

The formula “No salvation out- 
side the Church” was first used by 
St. Cyprian in the 3rd century, and 






later adopted by the Fourth Lateran 
council (1215). But from the very 
beginning the Church has claimed 
to be the only source of salvation. 
Christ told His disciples to regard 
any man who would not hear the 
Church as a heathen and a publican, 
and declared, “He who heareth you, 
heareth Me; he who despiseth you, 
despiseth Me.” He made not only 
faith in Himself but also incorpora- 
tion into the visible society He insti- 
tuted a necessary condition for sal- 
vation. 

St. Peter compares the Church to 
the ark of Noe, outside of which all 
were lost. St. Paul constantly speaks 
of the salvation that has come to the 
gentiles through Christ and His 
Church. St. Irenaeus declares that 
“those .. . who do not join them- 
selves to the Church . . . defraud 
themselves of life.” St. Cyprian is 
even more forceful: “No one can 
have God for his Father who has not 
the Church for his mother”; “No 
man can be saved except in the 
Church.” Christian tradition has al- 
ways insisted upon it. In 1208 Pope 
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Innocent III obliged converted 
Waldenses to profess their faith 
thus: “We believe in our hearts, and 
we confess with our lips one and 
only one Church, not that of the 
heretics, but the Roman, Holy, Cath- 
olic, and Apostolic Church, outside 
of which no one can be saved.” Per- 
haps the most forceful modern doc- 
ument on-this point is the allocution 
Singulari Nos of Dec. 9, 1854. In it, 
Pius IX says that the idea that those 
outside the Church can hope for 
eternal life is a “pernicious error.” 
He exhorts the bishops to vigilance, 
lest “. . . this impious and baleful 
opinion” find a permanent place in 
the thought of many Catholics. Fi- 
nally the Pontiff declares, “It must 
be held as an article of faith that 
outside the Apostolic Roman 
Church no one can be saved, for she 
is the one and only ark of salvation, 
which unless one gain entrance into 
it, he must perish in the deluge.” 

The apparently opposite line of 
doctrine also has a firm basis in 
Scripture and Catholic teaching. St. 
Paul taught that God desires all men 
to be saved. Pope Alexander VIII 
condemned the proposition of 
Arnould, the Jansenist, that Jews, 
heretics, and all other non-Catholics 
receive absolutely no grace from 
Jesus Christ. Clement XI in his bull 
Unigenitus denounced Quesnel for 
the same error. The Church has al- 
ways taught that no one is lost except 
through his own fault, that invinci- 
ble ignorance never causes damna- 
tion, 


The same Pope Pius IX who ut: 
tered the forceful declaration just 
quoted also said, “We all know that 
those who are invincibly ignorant of 
our religion and who nevertheless 
lead an honest and upright life, can, 
under the influence of divine light 
and grace, attain to eternal life; for 
God, who knows and sees the mind, 
the heart, the thoughts and the dis- 
positions of every man, cannot, in 
His infinite bounty and clemency, 
permit anyone to suffer eternal pun- 
ishment who is not guilty through 
his own fault.” 

Thus in every age of the Church, 
men have been confronted with two 
tenets of faith, one apparently con- 
tradicting the other. Some have 
sought to solve the problem by dis- 
carding the doctrine which least 
suited them. But this is no solution; 
it is heresy. On the other hand, 
orthodox theologians, reasoning 
from the declarations of the Church, 
from her nature and divine mission, 
and from their knowledge of God’s 
mercy, have shown a consonance 
between the two doctrines. If all the 
intricacies of the question are still 
not solved to everyone’s complete 
satisfaction, it must be remembered 
that we are dealing here with 
mysteries, including God’s infinite 
mercy. 

The declaration “No salvation 
outside the Church” is not directed 
against individual non-Catholics 
but against non-Catholic commun- 
ions insofar as they are non-Catholic. 
It formulates concisely the truth that 
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there is but one Holy, Apostolic, 
Catholic Church. Every separated 
church, or any cult which has not 
Christ for its head, stands outside 
His grace. It cannot be a mediator 
between God and man. Its adherents 
cannot obtain salvation through it. 

How then are non-Catholics able 
to receive God’s grace, if they are 
separated from visible communion 
with the only means of grace, the 
Catholic Church? The answer is 
simple and startling. They receive 
grace and salvation insofar as they 
are Catholics! This is another “con- 
tradiction” which needs explaining. 

When the heretical and schismatic 
communions broke away from the 
true Church, they retained a part 
(more or less, depending on the 
sect) of the original Catholic doc- 
trine and means of grace. Primary 
among these means is the sacrament 
of Baptism, and in the schismatic 
churches, all the sacraments. Thus 
dissidents obtain grace, not because 
of the character of their separated 
churches, but rather in spite of it. 
Our separated brethren owe any 
truth they possess to the Catholic 
Church, for the power of Christ al- 
ways works through the unity of 
His mystical Body, the Church. 
Therefore, because the non-Catholic 
does receive this grace through the 
Church, he must be a member of 
that Church in some way. 

Then there are the Jews, Moham- 
medans, or pagans who have never 
had the Gospel preached to them. It 
is the Church’s teaching that, be- 
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sides the ordinary means of salva- 
tion, the boundless mercy of God 
supplies extraordinary ways. He 
gives every man who lives at least 
one opportunity to be saved. The 
workings of God in these souls are 
of course mysterious, and He has 
revealed nothing of them. This 
much we know: these extraordinary 
means raise the soul to the super- 
natural plane, are the channels of 
whatever graces the divine bounty 
bestows, and furnish the soul, sooner 
or later, with a knowledge of the 
truths necessary for salvation. 
[These truths are belief in the ex- 
istence of God, divine providence, 
the Trinity, and the Incarnation.| 
Whether or not these means are 
often accepted is something only 
God knows. If they are received, and 
justifying grace flows into the soul, 
then that person, too, is incorporated 
in some manner into the Body of 
Christ. 

Just how such souls are incorpo- © 
rated is a complex problem, but 
many theologians advance this solu- 
tion. The non-Catholic striving to 
act according to his conscience and 
to any meager glimmerings of truth 
he may possess, explicitly desires to 
do everything necessary for salva- 
tion. His will, then, is in conformity 
with the divine will. He may pos- 
sess a few crumbs oi truth, or he 
may be as yet entirely ignorant of 
God as we know Him. But his will 
is so ordered that if he did know 
all that God wills, he would immedi- 
ately desire that the divine will be 
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done in all things. Hence, he would 
explicitly desire the means which 
God has ordained for supernatural 
life: membership in the visible body 
of the Catholic Church. Thus, by 
explicitly wishing to conform to the 
truth as he knows it, he implicitly 
desires membership in the body of 
the Church. Now since this union 
with the body is effected through 
Baptism, he implicitly desires this 
sacrament, and therefore, is said to 
have Baptism of desire. And God, 
who knows the dispositions of the 
hearts of men, in His mercy, makes 
this implicit desire equivalent to 
actual membership in the com- 
munion of the faithful. 

Thus, the consonance of these two 
teachings of the Church on salva- 
tion is evident to some degree. Any- 
one who is saved is saved through 
his membership, imperfect though it 
is, in the Catholic Church. He is 
saved by that which he does not 
know. This does not mean that sal- 
vation is comparatively easy for one 
ignorant of the Church. It is true 
that he may not know many of the 
divine precepts, and consequently, 
their infraction may not be sinful 
for him, but it is also true that he 
has a conscience and that the natural 


law is, so to speak, written in his 
heart. He usually possesses none of 
the life-giving sacraments, without 
which it is impossible to continue 
in the state of grace for any length of 
time. The grasp of Catholics upon 
grace and our chances of regaining 
it when lost are infinitely better 
than his. It is this thought of what 
we Catholics have and what the 
others have not that has given the 
Church this consciousness of herself 
as the only Ark of Salvation. It has 
also ‘given her an unquenchable 
desire to bring her truth to those 
countless souls who, without know- 
ing it, sit in the shadow of death. 
She cannot rest in the knowledge 
that some few, by the mercy of God, 
may partake of the bountiful graces 
which she alone possesses. There 
are always the others who, with 
their fallen nature and ignorance, 
are without the desire or the means 
to free themselves. That is why she 
continues to proclaim herself the 
one true Church of Christ; so that 
the children of death may see her, 
believe, and entering in, be saved as 
their Saviour intended they should 
be saved, through the unity of His 
mystical Body on earth, the Catholic 
Church. 


Ir 1s not the hydrogen bomb which is the danger so much as human tempta- 


tion to use it. 


London News Chronicle. 


Wuen you shut your eye to temptation, be sure you don’t make it look like 


a wink. 


English Digest, London. 
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The flying pinwheel may be man’s 
best friend sete = — 











Helicopters 
to the Rescue 


By 





LT. COMDR. ARTHUR L..SCHOENI aaa 


Condensed frony-Naval-Aviation News* 


BRUSH FIRE was reported. 
A helicopter carrying fire 
fighters went to reconnoi- 
ter. The pilot brought his 
plane over the area to let the men 
see what they were up against. Hov- 
ering over the flames, he speeded up 
his rotors. The downdraft from the 
spinning blades blew out the fire. 
Fire fighting is just one of the new 
uses for helicopters. Since the Navy 
started flirting with the flying pin- 
wheel in 1916, the record of these 
Handy-Andys has been sensational. 
It made friends in a hurry when it 
began performing all manner of 
weird rescue and first-aid missions. 
Following is a compilation of 
some of the tasks the armed services’ 
helicopters have performed: 
Landing on a beach near an out- 
of-gas jeep and refueling it. 
Transferring doctors to ships at 
sea to treat sick men. 
Taking aerial photographs to aid 
in a trafhic survey. 
Transferring the harbor pilot back 
to Norfolk after the Roosevelt clear- 
ed Hampton Roads. The pinwheel 


picked up six plane pilots from the 
same aircraft carrier from water 
crashes in a 10-day period. 

Delivering a chaplain to other 
ships in the fleet to hold religious 
services. 

A Lakehurst pinwheel helped 
New Jersey state police and search 
parties locate a missing war veteran 
wandering around the countryside 
with a .38 revolver. The helicopter 
finally spotted the man, who had 
died of exposure. 

When a YTB was disabled at sea, 
a helicopter flew a mechanic out and 
lowered him to the deck of the ship. 
He repaired its engines and it came 
into port under its own power. 

A helicopter picked up an impro- 
vised stretcher from a thickly wood- 
ed area. In it was a Marine pilot with 
both legs broken. The pinwheel flew 
him to a hospital. 

A helicopter picked up a seaman 
suffering from acute appendicitis, 
transferred him from an LST at sea 
to shore. It landed on the lawn of 
the dispensary; half an hour later 
the doctor had operated. 


20 *Navy Department, Washingion 25, D.C. June, 1950. 




















Another helicopter took bottles of 
oxygen toa sick girl on Block Island. 
The island was cut off from the 
mainland by high seas that blocked 
aid by ship. Later the helicopter 
transferred her to the mainland, 
along with her doctor and her 
mother. 

During war games, the “umpire” 
rode in a helicopter to plot mine and 
bomb drops, and determine accuracy 
of operations. 

An Air Force pilot in a life raft 
was being swept to sea. The pin- 
wheel hovered overhead, and by 
skillful maneuvering used its rotor 
blast to blow the life raft to safety. 

In Panama, a guided missile got 
out of control and endangered resi- 
dents and property. A helicopter 
chased it. Using downdrafts from 
the rotors, it turned the robot away 
from the area. It then dropped a 
small smoke flare on the missile and 
sent it into a spin. 

When heavy snow hit the Middle 
West a year ago, pinwheels flew 
food and medical supplies to isolated 
farms. One Army sergeant was 
flown in to act as midwife. He also 
attended a Nebraska farmer with a 
broken leg, and treated six other per- 
sons for severe frostbite. 

When the Midway was refueling, 
one of the fueling crew was knocked 
overboard when the hose parted. 
The rescue helicopter had him out 
of the frigid Atlantic in three min- 
utes. A Reserve F6F crash-landed 
on a shoal sandbank in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The rescue pinwheel low- 
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ered him a sling, and he was hauled 
aboard without getting his feet wet. 

Coast Guard helicopters rescued 
18 survivors of the Belgian airliner 
crash at Gander, Newfoundland. 
The helicopter had been dismantled, 
flown in a transport plane, and re- 
assembled for the rescue hops. 

Helicopters found plenty to do on 
the South Pole expedition of 1947, 
flying ice-pack reconnaissance to 
spot open water for the ships, and 
taking aerial photos. 

Helicopters have other military 
uses, such as transporting fully 
equipped Marine assault troops to 
special landing spots, carrying jeeps 
and mountain artillery aloft for 
transportation elsewhere, coordinat- 
ing submarine operations with the 
fleet, helping with radar calibration 
on ships, and making ship-to-shore 
trips in amphibious landings. One 
admiral got in his required subma- 
rine dives in the Caribbean by flying 
from his flagship to a sub, making 
the dives, and returning, all in -an 
hour. 

Hunters caught on a sandbar in 
a flood-swollen river near Port An- 
geles, Wash., were rescued. 

Helicopters locate rocks and 
shoals for hydrographic survey; 


count cars and take photos of over- 


loaded traffic circles for the New 
York Federal Highway service; 
transport engineers and instruments 
to mountain peaks and other inac- 
cessible places for survey purposes; 
fly government patrols to spot deer 
poachers. 








A long and time-tried procedure is followed in 
selecting the men who succeed the Apostles 


How the Church 
Chooses Bishops 


By EDWARD L. HESTON, C.S.C. 
Condensed from a book* 


st procedures in choosing 


|bishops have been changed 

. loften in the Church’s his- 
= |tory. For a long time bish- 
ops were elected by the people or the 
priests, by actual law or by toleration 





on the part of the Holy See. But be- 


cause of abuses, this system was 
more or less generally ruled out be- 
fore the 14th century, and is now 
forbidden by canon law. Even when 
exceptions are allowed, the principle 
of the law is kept intact by the ob- 
ligation to secure papal confirma- 
tion. 

The appointment of Father John 
Carroll as first Bishop of Baltimore 
in 1789 seems to have confirmed the 
choice made by the clergy assembled 
at Whitemarsh in 1783-1784. With 
the exception of this appointment, 
the electoral system was never in 
vogue in the U.S. While the U.S. 
was subject to the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith, that is, 
until 1908, the Board of Consultors 
of a vacant diocese was entitled to 
present a list of three acceptable 











The choosing of bishops is one of the many 
activities of the Holy See described in the 
book by Father Heston, The Holy See at 
Work, published recently by the Bruce Co. 
of Milwaukee. The book outlines in popular 
style the control the Pope exercises over the 
Church there the Roman Curia. 


caiiticdiane These names, called the 
terna, were then submitted to the 
bishops of the ecclesiastical province, 
who could approve or disapprove 
and forward the full account of their 
deliberations to Rome. The Holy 
See always reserved to itself the 
right to make the actual appoint- 
ment. The system was cumbersome. 
Sometimes sees were long vacant 
because of the counter-consultations. 
The system finally was abolished for 
the U.S., and the Consistorial Con- 
gregation outlined a new procedure 
in 1916. 

According to this method, the 
bishops of each province meet every 
two years under the presidency of 
the archbishop. This assembly is 
usually held early in Lent. The 
meeting must not be a matter of 


*The Holy See at Work. Copyright, 1950, and reprinted with permission of Bruce 
22 Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 188 pp. $2.50. 
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public knowledge, and is to be held 
quietly in a place where it will not 
attract attention. These precautions 
keep the press or other groups from 
exerting pressure for or against pos- 
sible candidates. 

As soon as the archbishop has an- 
nounced the date of the meeting, 
each bishop of his province sends 
him the names of priests he wishes 
to recommend. Each bishop is free 
to recommend any priests he wishes. 
They need not be from his own dio- 
cese, but the bishop must know 
thoroughly their spiritual, intellectu- 
al, and administrative qualifica- 
tions. When all the bishops have re- 
ported, the archbishop sends to each 
one a complete list of all the candi- 
dates proposed. Each bishop can 
then investigate candidates with 
whom he is not personally acquaint- 
ed. 

After the meeting is called, and 
discussion has run its course, a vote 
is taken. The results are sent to the 
Apostolic Delegate in Washington, 
along with a short outline of the 
activities and qualities of the candi- 
dates who have been agreed upon as 
acceptable. 

Now let us suppose that a vacancy 
occurs in one of the dioceses. From 
his own study, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate is well acquainted with the 
most outstanding candidates. Usual- 
ly he will consult the archbishop of 
the province, whose direct contact 
with the problems and general back- 
ground of his dioceses gives special 
weight to his recommendations. 


Neighboring bishops may also be 
asked for their opinions. 

Then the Apostolic Delegate 
chooses three names from among 
the most likely candidates, and pro- 
ceeds with a very detailed investiga- 
tion of each one. This inquiry is 
addressed to ecclesiastics closely as- 
sociated with each candidate, so that 
the Apostolic Delegate will have a 
close-up view of him in action. His 
colleagues, to borrow a phrase, can 
be expected “to know him best at 
his worst.” 

Those interrogated are bound in 
conscience to answer honestly and 
clearly every question put to them, 
and must keep both the fact of their 
interrogation and their replies under 
the strict secret of the Holy Office. 
Penalty for violation of this secret 
is excommunication which only the 
Pope can absolve. 

The questionnaire is most com- 
prehensive. It inquires into the 
man’s family background and its 
general religious spirit, and asks for 
detailed data on his early life and 
education, and on his habits of pray- 
er and devotion to spiritual things. 
Questions are put as to the nature 
and extent of his philosophical and 
theological training, his knowledge 
of foreign languages, and all aspects 
of his administrative experience. 
There are queries as to his health 
and personal appearance, his habits 
of order and cleanliness. His general 
disposition also comes under scru- 
tiny, his humility, meekness, ability 
to work with others, and prudence 
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in the handling of affairs. Inquiry is to no one else. The purpose of ask- 
made regarding his devotion to the ing consent previously is to make 
Holy See, his zeal in the defense and _ sure that there will be no refusal of 
spread of the faith, and his care in the appointment once the Holy Fa- 
the performance of liturgical cere- ther has taken final action. 





monies. The investigation tries to If the proposed candidate accepts, 
bring forth for each candidate as Rome isso advised, and the Cardinal 
faithful a picture as possible. Secretary of the Consistorial Con- 


The results of these inquiries are gregation submits the matter to the 
then prepared for transmission to Holy Father for final approval. 
Rome. The special dossier for each When the Sovereign Pontiff has ap- 
candidate may run into 30 or 40 proved the choice and made the ap- 
typewritten pages, since the inquiry pointment, the Delegate is instruct- 
covers every knowable phase of the _ ed to notify the candidate of the date 
candidate’s private and public life. on which the official announcement 
In his report the Apostolic Delegate _ will be made. In the meantime, the 
classifies the three candidates in the Apostolic Bulls of appointment are 
order of preference for the specific prepared, and soon everything is 
diocese in question. ready for the consecration of the 

At this point the ConsistorialCon- new bishop and his subsequent in- 
gregation studies the report, and _ stallation in his diocese. 
may also institute inquiries of its When we consider all the work 
own. When final decision is possible, entailed in supervising the govern- 
it notifies the Apostolic Delegate ment of almost 1,000 dioceses 
which of the candidates it approves, throughout the world, and the ap- 
and instructs him to find out if the pointment of bishops and archbish- 
priest in question is disposed to ac- ops to vacant sees, we see what a 
cept the appointment. At the same _ tremendous task has been allotted to 
time, the man’s bishop is notified. the Sacred Consistorial Congrega- 
Both are bound by the strictest se- tion. We see also why it has such 
crecy, and may speak of the matter importance and prestige. 
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Bread on the Waters 


Prussts are regarded as fair game by panhandlers. I was hurrying to a near- 
by convent for Benediction, when I was stopped for a touch. Irritated, I 
refused; immediately was struck with compunction; and resolved to make 
it up double. 

Soon, spotting a poorly clad, unshaven man in a doorway, I slipped $2 
into his hand, saying, “God speed you.” 

The next day, on the same route on the same mission, I saw the same 
man in the same doorway. He stepped to my side, handed me $20, and said, 
“God-Speed-You won, ten to one.” j. S. 
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ororcycLE Policeman John 
i Grant was riding along Ralston 
/3. Ave. in sunny San Fernando, 
Calif., minding his own business. 
That is to say, he was looking 
around the neighborhood, which he 
practically considers his own back 
yard, with a fond, fatherly eye. John 
Grant is a cheery young man who 
has seen enough hardship to appre- 
ciate peace and to want everyone to 
be well cared for. 

This late afternoon, on his way 
home to his nice young wife and his 
three little boys, who keep him pret- 
ty busy after working hours, John- 
nie noticed a dismal spot, a shack 
listing to leeward in a sea of weeds 
and dust. While he was wondering 
why the neighbors didn’t pull down 
the eyesore, a woman came out of 
the shanty with her hands full of 
laundry. 

“Golly—s’pose she’s living in that 
place?” Johnnie said to himself. He 
went a half-mile farther trying to 
tell himself it was none of his busi- 
ness. But to Johnnie Grant other 
people’s troubles are just naturally 





To hold the new window they had to build a house 


Brotherly Love on 


Ralston Ave. 


, ae WM By MARGARET LEE RUNBECK 
Mewes) 


Condensed from the 
American Magazine* 


his business: he went back. The 
yard was empty now, and worse 
than he’d thought at first glance. If 
anybody did live there... . 

He walked over to rap on the 
door. But there wasn’t any. There 
was only a big, empty hole, as ugly 
as a missing tooth in a face. He 
knocked on the wall beside the 
blank space. There was the silence 
of held breaths inside. Then, out of 
the dim twilight, the woman looked 
at him timidly. Seeing his uniform, 
she cringed a little. 

“T was just passing, and I wonder- 
ed ...,” he said helplessly. 

“Is there any trouble, Officer?” 
she faltered. 

Johnnie grinned. “Trouble? Who 
ever heard of trouble?” he said jovi- 
ally. “Nope, sister. No trouble. But 
I was just noticing you haven’t any 
door on your house. I thought may- 
be I could find you people a door.” 

“We do need a door,” Mrs. Nellie 
Gentry said. “We sure need a door. 
It’s getting quite coid now, and my 
little girl... .” 

She stepped back to invite Johnnie 


*640 5th Ave., New York City, 19. July, 1950. 25 
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Grant to come in and see for him- 
self. It took a second to get used to 
the dimness. Then he saw a 13-year- 
old girl lying on a cot, her large, 
dark eyes looking up timidly. 

“This is Rosemary,” her mother 
said. “She’s had some trouble with 
her back. They gave her a spinal op- 
eration, and now she’s got to lie quiet 
a while. I used to go out sewing... .” 

“Sure. That’s right,” Johnnie said, 
appearing not to notice the big body 
brace holding the little girl together; 
appearing not to notice that the cab- 
in had no windows except some 
holes sealed up with paper, and prac- 
tically no furniture except another 
cot and a chair, and a little oil stove 
for the cooking. 

“Funny I never noticed you peo- 
ple before,” John said. “How long 
have you been living in this—this 
neighborhood ?” 

“Well, we own the land,” Mrs. 
Gentry said with dignity. “My hus- 
band and I bought the land a few 
years ago when he was here. We 
expected we'd build a nice little 
house sometime, but things just sort 
of happened.” 

“Things do just sort of happen,” 
John said understandingly. He 
could see that this was no shiftless, 
indolent woman; this was somebody 
who had been attacked by more 
catastrophes than she could handle. 

“While the weather was warm, 
Rosemary and I thought we'd come 
over to our property and sort of— 
camp out,” the mother said, making 
an effort to have the situation sound 
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jolly. “But I guess it’s soon going to 
be too cold.” 

Johnnie said, “Say, I know a guy 
up at the other end of town. I’m go- 
ing up and see if he hasn’t got a pane 
of window glass we could put in 
here. Would you like that, Rose. 
mary?” 

The child nodded. “That way] 
could see the sky while I was jus 
lying here not doing much,” the lit 
tle girl said. 

“Sure, you could,” Johnnie said. 
“Well, you wait here and I'll se 
what I can do about it.” 

He threw his leg over his motor 
cycle and roared off. There wasa 
carpenter uptown who seemed like 
a good guy. “Why, sure, Johnnie, 
the carpenter said. “You’re welcome 
to the old door, and I’ll throw ina 
window frame as good as new. You 
know how to put ’em in?” 

“Who? Me?” Johnnie said, with 
a wink. “I was an aviation machinist 
in the Navy. I know everything.” 

“Yep. Well, that being the cas, 
I'll just go along.” 

The two men were back at the 
shack in less than half an hour. 

“Nothin’ to it,” he told the mother 
and her little girl. “All you got to do 
is ask the right guy.” 

They took the paper out of the 
window frame, and it looked as if 
the paper had been holding up the 
boards. “We'll get this good, strong 
frame set in. That'll keep the thing 
from caving in,” Johnnie said to the 
carpenter. 


They tried to hang the door on 
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the side of the opening, but that, too, 
was ready to swoon at a touch. They 
confessed this in whispers, because 
they didn’t want to embarrass the 
Gentrys. But every time the carpen- 
ter struck a blow with his hammer, 
the whole house threatened to fold 
up. He went back to his shop, final- 
ly, and got some new lumber, and 
tried to brace the frame enough so 
that the door could swing on it. 

While they were working, a light 
truck stopped. An inquisitive little 
Mexican came in to give advice. His 
melting brown eyes took in the situ- 
ation soberly, and he was practically 
wringing his hands because he did- 
n’t happen to have anything with 
him to help. 

“What you goin’ to have for sup- 
per, missus?” he asked Mrs. Gentry, 
and she said she didn’t know. 

“Well, you jus’ relax. I go home 
and bring you back good supper. 
You be my guest tonight, you and 
Rosemary. I got nine little children 
in my family. We know what’s 
good to eat.” 

After an hour he and several chil- 
dren came walking down the road 
(the truck didn’t belong to him, he 
said; he only borrowed it that day to 
go see about a job farther up the 
valley). Bright baskets and bundles 
held pots and bowls of good Mexi- 
can food which their mamacita had 
cooked for their own dinner: 

“We eat too much, anyway,” he 
explained graciously. 

As long as he was there, he might 
as well see if he couldn’t do a few 
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chores. He took off his coat and 
went to work on the Gentry chicken 
coop, which was also in a state of 
nervous collapse. 

Meanwhile, Johnnie Grant and 
the carpenter had had to give up for 
the night, for the job looked bigger 
than they had expected. Johnnie 
went home, and before he had even 
eaten his own dinner he called up 
his old Navy buddy, John Olsen, 
also a policeman. 

“Tll go out with you first thing in 
the morning,” Olsen said. 

“You're on the night shift. Don’t 
you sleep in the morning?” 

“A guy can get too much sleep,” 
Olsen said. 

Bright and early the two appeared 
on Ralston Ave. Johnnie Olsen is 
quite handy with tools, and he went 
to work. 

“The door won’t hold, unless we 
get a new doorjamb,” Grant said. 

“We couldn’t put a new jamb on 
this rickety old wall.” 

“Maybe we ought to put up a new 
wall?” 

“Yeah, but that’d be more than 
this rotten old floor could hold up.” 

“Everything is being held up by 
something else. Seems like if we 
pulled out one nail, the whole thing 
would go down.” 

“Sure does.” Olsen shook his head. 

The two looked at each other. 
“You know what they really do 
need, don’t you?” 

“Sure, but how—? Unless—” 

“Well, do you think we’re the only 
guys in the valley?” 
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“That’s the answer,” Grant said. 
“What are we waiting for?” 

They began dashing around now, 
telling everybody they met. And ev- 
erybody they spoke to wanted to 
help. A small good deed had been 
dropped into the pool, and wider 
and wider circles of willingness were 
spreading around the two police- 
men. 

The thing swept like a contagion, 
and everybody who came near it 
caught it. Nobody spoke the name 
of the epidemic out loud, but it 
could have been called old-fashion- 
ed brotherly love. 

A trained nurse happened to hear 
about Rosemary. She came to see 
what she could do. Within a few 
hours, she had found the child a 
place in the Wilson sanitarium, and 
the little girl was moved to a sunny 
corner in a cheerful room. In spite 
of her protests, a neighbor bundled 
up Mrs. Nellie Gentry and took her 
home to visit. 

Then they pulled down the shack, 
and leveled off the lumpy ground, 
and began digging trenches for a 
new foundation. They hadn’t any 
material, but a retired fireman 
named George Burns hopped into 
his car and drove around the valley 
asking lumberyards for building 
equipment. 

One construction company gave 
plans and blueprints for the new 
house, and donated an expert to get 
the project started. By the second 
day, so much material had been 
given that the plans had to be en- 
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larged, and a good-looking decora- 
tive fence had to be added to the 
specifications. 

Jack Peltier, a name-band drum- 
mer, had always fooled around with 
cement as a hobby. All kinds of peo- 
ple pitched in and dug trenches, but 
Peltier insisted on building the bat- 
ter boards and mixing the cement. 
Jerry Cook, who heard about the 
deal, supplied cement mixers anda 
truck. A cesspool expert donated 
materials, and came over after work- 
ing hours to install a good cesspool. 

The local plumber, Fred Doane, 
said he would install plumbing, and 
after he had finished, the San Fer 
nando Plumbers’ association said 
they wanted to be in on it, so they 
reimbursed the local man for his 
fixtures. 

Several youngsters got to bringing 
“dates” over to watch and applaud 
while they worked. Chuck Me 
Nama, a 21-year-old painter just on 
the verge of getting married, did 
most of the fancy painting, and he 
certainly put his heart into the work, 
for the house emerged looking like 
a valentine, a romantic pink with 
sky-blue trimmings. 

The Carpenters’ union sent un- 
employed men to work without pay. 
The Hod Carriers’ and Construce 
tion Laborers’ union sent men and 
donated materials. Nobody asked 
the man next to him whether or not 
he held a union card. Everybody had 
a swell time, and everybody felt fine. 
Most of the volunteers had regular 


jobs, but as soon as they finished 
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their day’s work they turned up at 
the Gentry house and didn’t think 
of going home for five or six hours. 
Even the building inspectors wanted 
to give something, and did all the 
inspecting on their own time to 
eliminate fees. 

The wives of the two Johnnies 
weren’t going to be left out, either. 
Every day at noon, and again at din- 
nertime, they sent over a little group 
of girls with good, hot meals. 
Sometimes the groups were from 
churches; at other times they were 
just a handful of neighbors who 
had heard that something friendly 
was going on. 

On Thanksgiving day everybody 
pitched in, while the children play- 
ed and the women made curtains 
and hemmed dish towels. At noon 
they all knocked off for Thanks- 
giving dinner. A moment before 
everyone dived into the turkey and 


fixings, somebody said _ timidly, 
“W onder how it would be if we said 
grace?” 


All heads were bowed shyly, and 
then a youngster who nearly didn’t 
get back from the Pacific a few years 
ago said, “God, we hafta thank You 
for all You do for us. For this food 
here, and on account of we’re Amer- 
icans, where people are free to help 
each other if they want to. Amen.” 

A girl, telling about it afterward, 
said, “Why, it was just like the pio- 
neer days! I guess we all still have 
plenty of pioneer spirit in us, if we 
can just get hold of it.” 

In less than three weeks the house 
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was finished, and plants had been set 
out in the garden. Jack Phillips, a 
cabinetmaker, and his three sons 
built in all kinds of tricky cupboards 
and shelves and bookcases in every 
corner that would take a piece of 
handwork. Then furnishings began 
coming in, lamps and rugs and 
chairs and twin beds, and even a 
washing machine. Somebody who 
evidently loved the luxury of plenty 
of hot water himself, gave a storage 
tank so ample it had to be housed in 
a special unit of its own outside. 

The Sunday after everything was 
completed, there was a housewarm- 
ing. All the people who had had any 
part in the project came out and 
presented the house to Mrs. Gentry, 
waved and pretty now in a new 
print dress. The last and the best 
thing that was brought into the new 
home was little Rosemary, who had- 
n’t suspected what was happening. 
She simply couldn’t believe the 
house was theirs, but the friendly 
nurse brought her in and tucked her 
into a fresh, new bed and stayed 
with her through the day. 

The door of the linen closet was 
left casually ajar, just so Rosemary 
could see the warm blankets and 
piles of new sheets. Kitchen cup- 
boards, too, stood opulently open, 
the shelves stocked with canned 
foods and groceries. A geranium 
bloomed on the window sill, and 
through the sparkling window 
which had started all this, she could 
see the new pet dog somebody had 
given her, running around friskily, 
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delighted with everything. Out at 
the back end of the lot were Mrs. 
Gentry’s chickens, and even they 
had a new house, a fancy coop with 
a cement floor. 

Somebody had sent out all the soft 
drinks the crowd could possibly con- 
sume. Round and round the people 
walked, beaming mistily and saying 
over and over, “Aren’t people good! 
A lot of the time we seem indifferent 
and sort of heartless, but when we 
finally do notice there’s a chance to 
help...” 

At the end of the Sunday, little 





Rosemary, lying in her new bed and 
looking through the clean windows 
at the sky, said, “You know one of 
the best things about today? The 
house was full of company. I just 
love people, don’t you?” 

That Sunday you couldn’t watch 
that happy crowd of people walking 
around the little house without 
thinking, “Well, a good deed was 
done for the needy—but maybe the 
needy were not only the two who 
received but the 200 who gave! 
Maybe needing to give is as urgent 
as needing to have.” 





Bookworms Are Red 


'T ure are book publishers—some of them have grown quite fat under 
our capitalistic system—who will not touch an anti-communist book. 
Among them are some shrewd fellows who have sense enough to 
know that such books will be solidly battered by leftist critics, and 
probably lose money. But there are others who seem to believe with 
the critics, and, like them, are Russia Firsters. 

I can speak with a little personal experience, in this respect. I had 
something to do with the editing of a book named The Rape of Poland, 
written by the exiled Democratic Premier of Poland, Stanislaw Miko- 
lajczyk. The book gave a detailed account of how communists were 
able to seize that Catholic country with hardly the firing of a shot— 
except in the prisons of the secret police. The publisher who planned 
to produce the book asked Mikolajczyk not to mention the Catholic 
Church’s resistance to the communist invasion. He also asked him to 
tone down his accounts of the tortures and murders inflicted on the 


Polish patriots. 


Mikolajczyk, of course, refused to go along with the treacherous 
suggestions. He found another publisher, one with the courage to let 


the truth be told. 


Rob Considine on the Catholic Hour (9 July ’50). 
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AM a member of the English 
Liturgy society, a self-appoint- 
ed body of Catholics who 
have put out a manifesto asking that 
more English be used in the liturgy. 
No Catholic in his senses wants to 
abolish Latin as the official language 
of the Church. A universal Church 
ought to have a single language, in 
which all the Church’s definitions, 
formulas, ordinances, decrees, ency- 
clicals, and decisions on matters of 
faith and morals can be made 
known to the world. Her bishops 
and theologians ought to possess a 
supranational language. Latin has 
been that language for more than 
1500 years; there is no reason why 
it should cease to be. This universal 
language must be understood by 
those who use it, and for nearly all 
Catholics, the decrees must be trans- 
lated. 
We English liturgists believe that 
a man prays better if he understands 
what his prayer means. We ask that 
translation, granted for doctrines 
and decrees, be extended to those 
parts of the liturgy that are to be 


It's a simple question: Would the faithful understand 
ceremonies in English better than those in Latin? 


Worship in Your 
Own Language 


By S. J. GOSLING 


Condensed from the Clergy Review* 


used by, or addressed to, the man 
with no Latin. 

In origin, the Church’s rubrics 
and ceremonial were simple acts that 
had to be performed. Because peo- 
ple had to move from one place to 
another, a procession was formed; 
because it was dark, lights were em- 
ployed; hands were washed because 
they were soiled; the bread and wine 
were brought in because at that part 
of the service they were required. 
These actions were not introduced 
because of any mystical meaning. 
The symbolism was thought up 
afterwards. In the beginning, the 
actions were done because the occa- 
sion demanded them, just as build- 
ings were used because they were at 
hand to be used, and vestments were 
determined by the cut and shape of 
the clothes that priests and people 
were wearing at that time. 

And so it was with the liturgical 
language; chance determined it. The 
Gospels came to the early Christians 
in Greek; it was the language of 
literature and culture, and so the 
good news continued to be delivered 


*28 Ashley Place, London, S.W. 1. June, 1950. 31 
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to the faithful in Greek for 200, per- 
haps 300, years. But Latin was used 
for sermons and to instruct the com- 
mon people. Then for a time Greek 
and Latin were used side by side— 
they still are in the liturgy of Good 
Friday. But gradually the more pop- 
ular language ousted the more cul- 
tured. By the time liturgical books 
came to be written, and the liturgy 
had become more or less fixed, Latin 
had won. 

The new liturgical language was 
the vernacular of the people of Rome 
and the official language of the 
Roman Empire. Obviously, the 
Church did not favor a secret or 
“mysterious” language for her wor- 
ship. Latin, in Western Christen- 
dom even after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, had a monopoly in all af- 
fairs that required the written word. 
Statesmen, scholars, and_business- 
men who wished to correspond with 
each other by letters had to use it. 
Even to this day the language of 
our law courts is bespattered with 
technical terms and legal phrases 
which are unchanged from the orig- 
inal Latin. 

Until the invention of printing, 
Latin had no serious written rival, 
although it had long ceased to be 
used by the common people. The 
ordinary man whose life was gov- 
erned by the laws of God promul- 
gated by the Church, and the laws 
of man promulgated by the state, 
wanted to know what they were all 
about. The printing press came to 
his assistance, and one of the first 
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books to be printed in English was’ 
the Bible. : 

It is at least conceivable that the™ 
English Bible might have been fol-/ 
lowed by an English missal. But just _ 
then the Reformation broke on? 
Western Christendom. The revolu-_ 
tionaries adopted the slogans that} 
would. make their cause popular, 
One slogan was the demand for @ 
vernacular liturgy. It was inevitable 
that the Church would react strong-© 
ly in the opposite direction. The re- ~ 
sult was that the vernacular liturgy 
was inscribed on the banners of 














revolt, and adherence to Latin bee § — 
came the test of orthodoxy. From § — 
that alignment, which had nothing 

to do with the intrinsic merits of the Js, 


case, the controversy has not budged 
for 400 yearse Many Catholics still 
believe that to ask for a vernacular 
liturgy is heresy. 

Today the liturgical movement 
seeks to restore intelligent participa- As 
tion, first, in the Mass, then in the 
other offices of the Church (as dis- 
tinct from popular devotions) as the 
principal and ordinary way of com- 
mon prayer for all the faithful. Pope § 3 
Pius X said that “the active partici- 
pation in the most holy mysteries | 9-5 
and in the public and solemn prayer _ 
of the Church is the primary and in-} 
dispensable source of the true Chris- 
tian spirit.” 

What participation, active or in 
telligent, is taken by the ordina 
layman? Priests know only too well 
the patient apathy that envelops the 
godparents at a Baptism, the mothe 
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-at her churching, the sick in their 
_beds, the mourners at a funeral. 
They obviously wish for the sacra- 
' ments and sacramentals; but where 
' is the active participation that the 
' Holy Father asks for? To be anoint- 
-ed and receive Holy Communion 
_ comforts and consoles them because 
they know it is for their good; but 
‘they are only passive recipients of 
“grace, as passive as they are on the 
operating table under the surgeon’s 
“hands. Too often when the priest 
asks, “Would you like me to anoint 
you?” the answer is “Just as you like, 
Father.” And there is some excuse 
for the sick man; to him Extreme 
Unction is but the preliminary, the 
first part of the service that will 
end with the Requiem Mass. He 
can’t tell from the Latin words that 
the Church is praying that he will 
be restored, healed from his infirm- 
ity, to the full life of the Church if 
such be the will of God. But that is 
what the Church is praying. 

But I need not dwell on this sub- 
ject. Rome has already spoken. Pope 
Pius XII has granted to the whole of 
Germany, at the request of her bish- 
ops, the right to conduct Baptism, 
churching, visitation of the sick, re- 
ception of converts, administration 
of the last sacraments, funerals, and 
the blessings of the Ritual in Ger- 
man. Only the form [the few words 
_absolutely necessary for validity] of 
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EXNSS ANNAN 


Ir we are to preserve civilization, we must first remain civilized. 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent of Canada. 


the sacraments must remain in 
Latin. 

There is a compelling reason why 
Vespers and Compline should be in 
English. At Mass we may not even 
hear the words, but as long as we 
know what is going on and are at- 
tentive to the action, we are taking 
our part. But in Vespers and Com- 
pline there is no action; there is 
nothing beyond the words. If we do 
not understand the words there is 
nothing left to us but to sit and listen 
to noises, pleasant or unpleasant ac- 
cording to the quality of the choir. 
Can that be considered liturgical 
worship? 

Finally the Mass. Much as I would 
dislike a patchwork liturgy, I think 
the Mass of the Catechumens from 
the beginning, up to and including 
the Credo, should be in English; the 
Mass of the Faithful, most of which 
is in secret, might then be continued 
in Latin. But I would oppose vehe- 
mently a solution such as the Ger- 
man Singing Mass in which the 
priest says the Mass quietly to him- 
self in Latin, while the congregation 
sings metrical paraphrases of the 
liturgy. This is to make the worst of 
both worlds. We are not campaign- 
ing for a liturgy in the vernacular, 
but for the vernacular in the liturgy. 
The emphasis is on the liturgy. It 
is the liturgy that we wish to con- 
serve, to understand, and to use. 
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Chinese are asking about the Church which the communists 
are taking such trouble to eradicate 
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China’s Missioners Are [here to Stay 


By RICHARD CORE 


priest and a businessman 
stood together on the deck 
of a coastal vessel pulling 
away from China’s mainland. The 
priest was leaving because he was 
old and sick; the businessman, be- 
cause his company could not trade 
under communist taxation and co- 
ercion. 

“Father,” said the businessman to 
the bearded, bent priest who had 
spent most of his lifetime working 
among the Chinese, “I am not much 
of a Christian, but I do know a little 
about the Bible. Tell me, when is it 
that you missioners in China will 
carry out Christ’s admonition, ‘And 
whosoever will not receive you, 
when you go out of that city, shake 
off even the dust of your feet, for a 
testimony against them’?” 

“When conditions warrant it,” the 
old man answered. “But there are no 
conditions in China today warrant- 
ing the departure of missioners. 
Surely, the péople are not against 
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us, only China’s new government.” 

That explains accurately why 
many foreign priests and Sisters are 
staying in China. They have not 
been rejected by the people as a 
whole. 

Nearly 14,000 native and foreign 
priests and Sisters are living hero: 
cally under the Red regime. They art 
humiliated, ridiculed, sometimes im 
prisoned, having to carry on thei 
ministry under the most provocative 
and maddening conditions. But th 
policy of the Church in China ha 
been laid down by the Holy Father 
stay in the mission fields if it is hv 
manly possible. The communist 
have answered by declaring publicly 
that missionaries are in China onl 
to spy on the People’s governmen 
Foreign priests and Sisters are sail 
to be part of a vast espionage syste 
working for the U.S. and Englane 
principally, together with large for 
eign firms and wealthy Chines 
merchants. They are supposed to bt 
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under the leadership of Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur. 

For the present, the Reds cannot 
afford to order all missionaries out 
of the country. They want the for- 
eign money that supports mission- 
aries. It is a great source of capital 
for Chinese communism. Besides, 
the Reds have been able to use mis- 
sionaries and their schools, hospitals, 
and missions to their own advan- 
tage, and it costs them not a penny. 

When the Reds first took over 
local governments, they were ultra- 
polite with missionaries. But as the 
Reds grew more sure of themselves, 
their police system more successful, 
and their grip on the people more 
secure, they made plain their true 
ambition: to throttle all foreign ele- 
ments in China, Catholicism in- 
cluded. 

The pattern has been consistent 
throughout. Missionaries are con- 
stantly reminded that it is not 
enough for them to help the people 
by opening dispensaries, hospitals, 
and schools. They must be whgle- 
heartedly for or against the People’s 
government. If the government de- 
cides that this mission building or 
that church should be used for stor- 
ing rice, missionaries must turn over 
the buildings without question. 

Newspapers hammer away un- 
ceasingly at the idea that China’s 
greatest friend and benefactor is 
Russia and its greatest enemies are 
capitalist nations like the U.S. and 
Great Britain. 

In the beginning people simply 
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laughed up their sleeves. But the 
same ideas were relentlessly repeated 
and repeated until the people heard 
nothing else. Even such thorough 
methods have never convinced the 
people as a whole. They are still op- 
posed to communism, but they are 
powerless to do anything about it. 
They can, however, create little slo- 
gans which appear harmless at first 
glance, but really carry a biting wit. 
In one city of central China, anti- 
communist elements plastered every 
wall with: “Chiang Kai-shek is bad; 
he gave us only rice. But Mao Tse- 
tung is our savior; he gave us grass 
to eat.” 

Every effort is being made to make 
the people believe that Soviet Russia 
is the world’s greatest nation and 
that the U.S. might, in 50 years or 
so, approach her gigantic industrial 
output. Day after day newspapers 
grind out the news that the people 
of the U.S. are undergoing a terrific 
famine; that starvation is rampant; 
that hundreds of thousands are out 
of work; and that the people are on 
the verge of revolution. The Red 
press never mentions the real state of 
China. 

The two main groups which the 
Reds provide for well are soldiers 
and students. They are given the 
best the Reds have to offer. They are 
never told of the famine that exists. 
Minor disturbances are glossed over 
with propaganda. The present com- 
munist line is that all the Chinese 
people must undergo temporary pri- 
vations and sufferings until Formosa 
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is captured. When that happens, 
taxes will be reduced, prosperity will 
return, and China will be launched 
upon an era of happiness and for- 
tune, with the help of her great ally, 
Soviet Russia. 

There is hardly a missioner living 
behind the “bamboo curtain” who 
has not had almost daily calls by 
Red officials requesting the use of a 
building for propaganda meetings. 
The Reds are never satisfied with 
the answer, “No.” If the missioner 
tells them in the morning that their 
action does not conform with de- 
crees promulgated by the People’s 
government at Peking (guarantee- 
ing religious liberty and respect for 
Church properties) they will be back 
again in the afternoon with the same 
request. 

All former mission schools are 
now in the hands of the Red gov- 
ernment. The government does not 
spend a cent on them, but has the 
whole say on the teachers hired and 
fired. 

The teaching of religion has 
been banned in most schools; in 
some it may be taught only outside 
class hours. Many Red teachers have 
been put into mission schools to in- 
sure communist control. Even teach- 
ers must undergo thorough indoc- 
trination courses consisting of lec- 
tures, required reading of standard 
communist texts, and committing to 
memory of key passages. The chil- 
dren are forced to listen to talks and 
plays depicting the glories of the 
communist way of life. They are 
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constantly reminded that foreign 
priests and Sisters are in their coun- 
try only to make money. The priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters who are on the 
teaching staff have only one authori- 
tative task: to see that salaries, taxes, 
and Victory bonds are paid in full, 
and promptly. 

Conditions vary from place to 
place. The treatment of missionaries 
depends largely upon the attitude 
of local communist leaders and their 
interpretation of official communis 
promises to respect the liberty of 
religion. 

Nearly all missioners are restricted 


in their movements. Many may not} 


visit their Christians in outlying 
areas. The Catholics of a great many 
areas are forbidden to go to church. 
In some places in central China 
police sentries are on a 24-hour 
guard duty at the mission com 
pounds. If Catholics wish to enter 
the church, they must give theif 
name, age, employment and reason 
for coming. 

*In certain sections of one of the 
coastal provinces, church services 
were forbidden during the spring 
months. The reason given was that 
the efforts of the people must 
wholly confined to production 

planting of the fields and the lik 

Newspapers advised people agains 
going to church, pointed out tha 
religion was a waste of time, ane 
that they should think of nothin; 
but those things which contribute 
to the welfare of the country ané 
production. 
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Perhaps the biggest trial the for- 
eign missionary experiences daily is 
a sense of insecurity. He never 
knows at what hour of the day or 
night his house will be thrown open 
for inspection and everything turned 
inside out. Many priests have been 
arrested and imprisoned upon the 
flimsiest pretext. In each reported 
instance the priest has never been 
able to answer the charges brought 
against him in the People’s court, 
or to b:ing forward witnesses to 
prove his innocence. A number of 
bishops and Sisters also have spent 
time behind bars. In most cases all 
the Religious have been released 
after payment of heavy fines. 

A lay Brother was _ recently 
brought to public trial and accused 
of striking a student five years ago. 
The precise date and details of the 
incident were uncertain even in the 
minds of his accusers. For his pun- 
ishment, he was bound hand and 
foot and made to kneel for three 
hours in a crowded market place. 

In the same parish, two priests and 
the mission’s leading Catholic lay- 
man had to parade through the city 
streets. They were forced to carry 
posters and banners announcing 
their “misdeeds.” Most people turn- 
ed away; those who joined the pro- 
cession were youngsters whose par- 
ents later whaled the daylights out 
of them. 

“The slander against the Church 
only inspires inquiry,” one mission- 
er wrote from another part of China. 
“The mud thrown has proven only 
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a boon. Were it not for the slander 
many would never inquire about 
Catholic doctrine as people are doing 
now in every place I know of.” That 
is the bright side of the China mis- 
sionary picture. Lax Catholics are 
showing renewed interest in their 
beliefs. Pagans everywhere are in- 
quiring on their own accord into 
Church teachings. Some pagan Chi- 
nese admit that communist vilifica- 
tion of the Church caused their inter- 
est in its doctrines. Whatever the 
reasons for the present interest, it is 
clear Catholicism is by no means 
doomed. 

The possibility that the Chinese 
people will throw off the yoke of 
communism is remote. Time is in 
the favor of the Reds, the Chinese 
people say. It is no secret any longer 
to admit that the people regard a 
third World War as the only solu- 
tion. For the present, the longer the 
Reds stay in power, the more efh- 
ciently they can terrorize the people. 

The Chinese are peace-loving. 
Even their “battles” with the Japa- 
nese during the recent war were 
scarcely warfare as American sol- 
diers knew it. There is a sort of un- 
written Chinese etiquette that if the 
attacking forces have more men and 
material than the opposition, then 
the latter is allowed to save face and 
forces and retreat. If in a week’s 
time, the tables are turned, then the 
former attacking forces are permit- 
ted to withdraw in good order. Re- 
ported uprisings and underground 
movements in China make good 
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reading, but they are usually nothing 
more than bandit attacks of well- 
organized groups in search of some- 
thing to cat. 

The greatest tragedy in China to- 
day is the winning of the youth of 
the country to communism. Like the 
nazis, the Reds have fastened their 
attention on young people, and it is 
with them they are having the great- 
est success. To counteract the effect 
of the Reds on Catholic youths, mis- 
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sioners are spreading the work of 
the Legion of Mary, conducting re- 
treats, forming clubs and _ special 
apologetic groups to deepen the faith 
of the children. 

Catholicism has come to stay in 
China, in spite of the Red effort to 
destroy it. Far from shaking off the 
dust of the country, Catholic mis- 
sioners plan to acquire a good deal 
more of China’s dust in the months 
and years to come. 


The secret of success: keep 'em busy 


Birthday Party for 3-Years-Old 


By MARGARET HALMY 
Condensed from a book* 


HEN a child is three you may 
reasonably expect him to enjoy 
his own birthday party. The 
sophisticated youngster who has 
been to a party or two already views 
the event in simple, basic terms: ice 
cream, cake, and presents. Your job 


as his mother is to plan a party that 
will make it possible for him to en- 
joy all three without hysterics. 
Neighborhood mothers generally 
wince at the arrival of still another 
invitation. The plain truth is that 
most children’s parties are badly 





*Parents Must Be Flexible. Copyright, 1950, and reprinted with permission of Stephen Daye 
Press, New York City. 127 pp. $1.95. 
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timed, badly organized, and badly 
handled. By the end of the day the 
children are overtired, and their 
muttering mothers can only take 
them home and try to piece together 
some sort of supper and bedtime 
program. 

Break away from tradition, and 
plan a birthday party that ends at 
lunch or dinner time. For example, 
schedule one at 11 a.m., and advise 
the mothers of guests that lunch 
will be taken care of. Get ready 
squares of cheese, or deviled eggs, 
or orange sections, or tiny peanut- 
butter or jelly sandwiches, or small 
pieces of cold meat. Limit yourself 
to hand foods—nothing that re- 
quires a plate, spoon or fork. Place 
these around the room where the 
children can help themselves any 
time they want to. This is lunch, and 
the odds are that they will tuck 
away enough to carry them through 
a good part of the day. 

At about 12:30, just before your 
party is ready to enter its last stage, 
serve your ice cream and cake, at a 
table if that’s more festive to you, 
and speed your guests on their way 
with chocolate faces and_ sticky 
hands. They’re ripe for nap or rest 
hour, and their grateful mothers 
have only to tuck them into bed. 
Lunch is over the hill and each child 
has a couple of hours to get over the 
party. 

The adult at a party clings to a 
cocktail glass because it gives him 
something to do and time to become 
oriented. Similarly, a child can be 
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made to feel at home and part of 
the group if he is given something 
to do or hold as soon as he arrives. 
It may be as simple as giving him 
a paper napkin filled with cereal and 
raisins or even grapes. He can 
munch on those while he surveys 
the scene and speculates on whether 
he will cling to mommy or light out 
on his own. 

If you are planning to give each 
child a 10¢ gift, hand it out as soon 
as he finishes his napkinful. It moves 
him along socially, since all the other 
children are eager to see what he 
gets. Their curiosity and his re- 
sponse help to integrate him into 
the group easily and naturally. 

Little ones coming to a party can 
often be seen literally pushing their 
gifts upon the birthday child. It’s a 
combination of wanting to have it 
done with and wanting to see the 
present unwrapped. Build up the 
suspense by heaping all the gifts in 
one pile, to be opened at once with 
everyone looking on. It becomes an 
activity in which all participate. The 
giver and the receiver feel a sense of 
importance when they are singled 
out and thanked publicly. When all 
the gifts are opened you can swoop 
down and remove the toys to a closet 
out of reach. Much bickering will 
be avoided if the children haven't 
the new toys to pull at. 

A word about cameras. Pictures 
are wonderful to have, and admit- 
tedly it is worth a little inconveni- 
ence to your child to have him pose 
three times cutting his cake or blow- 
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ing out the candles, or what have 
you. But to set up bright floodlights 
and then badger the little ones to 
get in or out of the way as the occa- 
sion dictates is hardly fair. The chil- 
dren become tense, and the tears 
soon flow. If your party is indoors 
and you plan pictures which require 
lights, line up all your equipment 
beforehand. Set your meter, test your 
connections, place your props—all 
before the party begins. Take what 
pictures you can before the children 
arrive, that is, your birthday boy in 
his fancy pants, the room decora- 
tions, his new tricycle. When you do 
shoot the actual party, take what 
you can-in five or ten minutes, and 
call it a day. A room with bright 
spotlights set at blinding angles is 
hardly a relaxing atmosphere for 
children. 

Thus far we have the beginning 
and the end of the party: a napkin 
of something or other on arrival 


followed by a small individual gift 
for each child; a group unwrapping 
of all the presents; and at the end, 
the party part of the party, that is, 
the cake and ice cream. The ques- 
tion is, how to keep the affair mov- 
ing in the middle? 

The answer is a planned major 
activity. In a city apartment it may 
be games, a magician, movies, or 
fishing in the bathtub. Outdoors, try 
wading in a pond or a hose shower 
for everyone to run under. What- 
ever it may be, the important thing 
is that it be done in a group with 
all the little guests involved simul- 
taneously, all doing the same thing. 

When the children move from 
this to the eating of the ice cream 
they are old friends, having laughed 
and played together. The atmos- 
phere is relaxed and easy, even bois- 
terous. The ice cream and cake are 
downed without any coaxing, and 
the party is over! 


AN ce ee ce eee 


The Pope’s Shoemaker 


Sotmmepo Papini had always wanted to be a shoemaker. When his father 
died, Solmiredo (the name is made of the musical notes sol, mi, re, and do) 
gave up the concert violin and turned to making shoes. 

Last Christmas, Mgr. Bosio Riccardo Federici of the Vatican had Papini 
make him some shoes. He asked the cobbler if he would like to make a pair 
for Pope Pius XII. Papini said yes, and forgot all about it. Recently a worn 
pair of slippers arrived by mail from the Pope. Overjoyed, Papini made new 
ones of the “finest red kid” with cork-filled heels, and light engraved buckles. 
They weighed less than a pound. He also revealed the size of the Pope’s foot: 
length, 11.02 in.; width, 3.14 in. (approximate American size, 8% AA). 





Newsweek, 24 July, 1950. 
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A new kind of telescope will search out secrets of the stars 


Explorers of the Milky Way 


By WILLIAM ENGLE 


Condensed from the American Weekly* 


CIENTISTS are coming to agree 
| | that creation began 3 billion 
years ago with one, unimag- 
inably immense explosion of energy. 
From the resulting cosmic dust, the 
universe, in the next billion years, 
took form. 

Some of our foremost astronomers 
agree that creation is still going on. 
New stars are being born in what 
was once thought to be a void, while 
old stars cool and darken. 

This summer, on a hilltop in the 
Orange Free State of South Africa, 
a great Harvard astronomer, Dr. 
Bart J. Bok, began an 18-month 
vigil, turning a huge, unique tele- 
scope upward, recording fresh evi- 
dence of such continuing birth. 

Before sailing from New York, he 
talked about the mysteries he will 
probe, about the hope he has of mak- 
ing clearer the structure of the uni- 
verse around us. 

Our earth rotates on its axis and 
voyages around the sun. Each rota- 
tion we regard as a “day,” each voy- 





age around the sun, a “year.” Our 
sun is a small star. All the stars we 
can see, including our sun, belong 
to a group called a galaxy. Our par- 
ticular galaxy’s name is the Milky 
Way. The Milky Way is one of a 
vast number of galaxies, each with 
billions of stars. All are moving out 
into space. The galaxies—each with 
its billions of stars, and possibly with 
planets around some stars—make up 
the universe. 

Dr. Bok’s field of study will be 
the Milky Way. As we look upward 
on a clear night we see a glowing 
band extending across the sky. This 
we have come to call the Milky Way. 
But it is only the part of the Milky 
Way which seems most glowing to 
us. 
“I think of the Milky Way as 
shaped like a pancake,” Dr. Bok 
said. “The pancake is studded with 
stars. Our star, the sun, is well out 
from the center, at a point not far 
from the pancake rim. 

“As we look upward at night, in 
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the northern hemisphere, we see 
some of the 100 billion stars in the 
Milky Way galaxy. But we can’t 
look directly up into the center of 
the pancake. From our station in 
South Africa we can. That’s why I 
am going there.” 

It is much easier for most of us, 
Dr. Bok conceded, to grasp the age 
of the universe than distances be- 
tween stars. Geologists have con- 
cluded that the earth took on its 
solid form about 2 billion years ago. 
Astronomers, from intricate studies, 
believe the sun and other stars took 
on somewhat their present form 
about the same time. 

“Those billions of years fix us in 
time,” Dr. Bok said. “Distances are 
something else. It’s easiest to speak 
of them in terms of the speed of 
light.” 

If you were to move at that speed 
you could circle the earth in a sev- 
enth of a second. In a little more 
than a second you could go to the 
moon. In about eight minutes you 
could go from the earth to the sun. 
But at the same speed, 186,000 miles 
a second, it would take you four 
years to reach the nearest star, Alpha, 
in the Southern-Hemisphere constel- 
lation of Centaurus. 

At that almost incomprehensible 
speed it would take 100,000 years to 
move from one of the pancake edges 
of the Milky Way to the opposite 
one. Yet the Milky Way is only our 
own home galaxy. The others chart- 
ed by astronomers move in space so 
distant that it is breath-taking. 
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Our sun and the stars near it, on 
the outskirts of this pancake, are 
moving in a roughly circular orbit 
around the center at 150 miles a sec- 
ond. But the area is so huge that it 
takes 200 million years to do one 
swing around the circuit. Dr. Bok 
can point his telescope straight into 
that center. 

Harvard Observatory’s Boyden 
station is 15 miles from the Orange 
Free State town of Bloemfontein. Its 
telescope-cameras will photograph 
star clusters and interstellar dust 
which have baffled scientists for 
years. Its telescope, a new type called 
Baker-Schmidt, is owned jointly by 
the Harvard Observatory, the Gov- 
ernment Observatory of Eire near 
Dublin, and the Archdiocesan Ob- 
servatory of North Ireland at Ar- 
magh. Never before have Catholic 
South and Protestant North collabo- 
rated in such a way. 

The new telescope combines the 
widest possible field of good photo- 
graphic images with the greatest 
possible penetrating power. In this 
it differs from the Palomar telescope 
in California, which is a reflecting 
type designed to penetrate distances 
far beyond our Milky Way, but 
within a very small field. “The Ba- 
ker-Schmidt will enable us to under- 
take a complete census of stars in the 
central regions of the Milky Way,” 
Dr. Bok said. “Thousands of distant 
and faint variable stars have been ob- 
served there. We now want to learn 
more about stellar arrangement and 
star population near the center. We 
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expect to learn more, too, about the 
gas and dust of interstellar space and 
their part in cosmic evolution and 
star origins.” 

The Milky Way is Dr. Bok’s spe- 
cialty. But this expedition provides 
advantages he has not had before. 

“T’ve lived 25 years with the Milky 
Way,” he said. “Other astronomers 
say, ‘Why stay in your own back- 
yard? Why not the outside gal- 
axies?’ The answer is easy. There 
are 100 billion stars here, and almost 
all of the space they occupy is still 
unexplored.” 

Present-day improvement in pho- 
tographic emulsions is important. 
They have doubled the effectiveness 
of telescopes. The blue-sensitive 
emulsions are twice as sensitive as 
they were, and there are reasonably 
fast emulsions that are sensitive to 
the red and near-infra-red end of 
the spectrum. 

“The red-sensitive emulsions are 
invaluable in work on faint stars,” 
Dr. Bok said. “These faint ones are 
likely to be a good deal reddened by 
the cosmic dust lying between them 
and us.” 

Another modern aid, the spectro- 
scope, will also be vital in the study. 
In ordinary stellar photography, 
each star makes a black dot on the 
photographic plate. Comparing two 
photographs of the same star, one 
in blue light and the other in red, 
gives a good indication of the star’s 
color, but it isn’t easy to determine 
the cause of the redness. The star 
may be one of three kinds: a nearly 
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red dwarf, or a true red giant farther 
away; or a blue-white type made red 
by the effect of interstellar haze. 

“To find out which of these pos- 
sible types a star actually is,” Dr. 
Bok said, “we have to spread the 
starlight; this shows the strength of 
the various hues in its spectrum.” 

Studying the lines and bands in 
the spectra of stars, astronomers can 
fix them in classes which define their 
characteristics. A good spectral clas- 
sification enables an astronomer to 
tell whether any star is a dwarf or 
giant, and from a special diagram 
he can decide its absolute magni- 
tude. With that data in hand, the 
star’s distance can be told. 

Another indispensable device has 
as its primary element a sensitive 
photoelectric cell, which receives a 
star’s light on a specially prepared 
light-sensitive surface. It is called a 
photoelectric photometer. As a star’s 
light hits its surface, it releases a 
little stream of electrons which make 
a weak electrical current exactly pro- 
portional to the amount of starlight. 
Amplifiers take hold of the current, 
and the star itself records its color 
and magnitude. 

There is one drawback. Astrono- 
mers have to study one star at a 
time this way. But a single exposure 
can record the black dots meaning 
hundreds or even thousands of stars. 

It is arduous, slow work. There 
is much we don’t know about the 
structure of our own galaxy. It is 
only a flick of time since Copernicus 
established the sun as the center of 
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the solar system; only an instant 
since in our time it was located near 
the rim of the galaxy pancake. 

There is no telling what the expe- 
dition will discover. No telescope has 
ever done exactly what the Baker- 
Schmidt is doing. 

Dr. Bok will have able helpers, 
among them his wife, Dr. Priscilla 
F. Bok, a trusted astronomer. 

Before sailing, Dr. Bok talked of 


some favorite fantasies. “When | 
came to America from Holland, I 
found a pioneering spirit,” he said, 
“It has never weakened. I’ve felt it 
in science. I like to think of this 
expedition as pioneering. It’s as if I 
were starting out, as they used to, in 
a covered wagon.” 

The image pleased him, and he 
smiled. “Off to South Africa in 
a covered wagon,” he said. 








This Struck Me 


HARITY is too often synonymous with alms. The practice of true charity, a 

love for all mankind, the love of justice and equality, are among the things 
that can stop communism. 

Catherine de Hueck thought she learned the first principles of Christianity 
too late, as she lay dying of starvation at the mercy of communists. This she 
tells us in a biography* by her husband, Eddie Doherty. But she was saved by 
White Russians and lived to practice the principles she had learned through 
her suffering. 

Catherine began to blame herself and her people for the communist revo- 
lution. Her people had always been powerful and rich. They had given of their 
substance to the poor, of course, but out of a sense of charity, never justice. 
Through their arrogance and pride and greed for lands, goods, and slaves, they 
had ground the faces of the poor into the dust. They had denied the peasants 
the rights they had fought to win for themselves. 

Until the revolution, Catherine reflected, she had been a mere Lady 
Bountiful, giving herself pleasure by distributing money, clothes, food, and 
medicines to the poor; taking pleasure in nursing the poor villagers when she 
could spare the time. She had not loved the poor as she loved herself. 

“I'd heard the people crying for bread and I scarcely listened. I had heard 
them crying for lands of their own, for decent prices for their crops, for decent 
schools for their children, for equal opportunities, for equal rights; and I had 
not listened, not answered. I had not realized that the voice of the people was 
indeed the voice of God. Yes, I was responsible. If the poor were ignorant, 
brutal, and merciless in their new power, I had helped to make them so. I had 
failed in my duties as a Christian.” *Tumbleweed (1948. Milwaukee: Bruce). 

For similar contributions of this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 


paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 
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_ and Carol Thielman, Minne- 

} sota newlyweds. The secret 
is how to have a happy marriage. 
Laverne and Carol found out about 
it by taking a marriage-preparation 
course before they were married. So 
did 2,000 others. 

The Most Rev. Peter W. Bartho- 
lome is coadjutor bishop of St.Cloud 
diocese in Minnesota. The idea of 
giving the marriage-preparation 
course is his. The Thielmans heard 
about it from the pulpit soon after 
Laverne slipped a diamond ring on 
Carol’s finger. 

They signed up. But not whole- 
heartedly, you understand. What 
could anyone tell a young couple in 
love about marriage, anyhow? 
Their parents had been married 
without any such to-do, hadn’t they? 
And they got along all right. Oh, 
yes, a little tiff now and then, but, 
gosh, that was human nature. The 
pastor didn’t say he would refuse to 
marry any couple who had not taken 
the course. But he did say it was the 
mind of the bishop that all couples 
planning to marry should take it. 


if | KNow a secret. So do Laverne 


Laverne and Carol are sold on learning how to love 


To Live Happily 


Ever After 


By EDWARD A. HARRIGAN 


Condensed from the St. Joseph Magazine* 


Today, Laverne and Carol thank 
God for the opportunity He sent 
them. They cannot see how any 
couple can be happy without hav- 
ing taken the course. They know 
they have sidestepped a lot of trou- 
ble that would have been inevitable 
otherwise. They told me that when 
I visited them with Father Roger L. 
Vossberg in their little upstairs flat 
in St. Cloud. (They have since 
moved to Alexandria, Minn.) Fa- 
ther Vossberg is editor of the St. 
Cloud Register, the diocesan week- 
ly, and pastor of St. Patrick’s church 
out in the country east of St. Cloud. 

The premarital course is one pre- 
pared, as a correspondence course, 
by the Catholic Center of the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa, in Ottawa, Can- 
ada. It consists of 15 lessons, cover- 
ing every phase of Christian mar- 
riage, with no beating around the 
bush. It is presented carefully, dis- 
crectly; in part, to boys and girls 
separately. 

Only those may take it who are 
engaged or intend to get married 
within a year or so. Thus, Bishop 
3artholome pointed out, the instruc- 
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tion is not given promiscuously, but 
only to those who need it, at a time 
when it will do them the most good. 
Boy and girl must both take the 
course, even if one is not a Catholic. 
If one partner does not live near 
enough to attend classes he must 
take the course by mail. If one part- 
ner refuses to take the course, it is 
refused to both. The instructors are 
priests and lay specialists in the mat- 
ter taught, physicians, attorneys, 
mothers, home-economics teachers. 

In their first lesson, Laverne and 
Carol learned the sad state to which 
marriage has sunk. They were re- 
minded of the marital shipwrecks 
which occur only because the mar- 
riages were built on false ideals: 
“you are only young once”; lust mis- 
taken for love; fear of the future, 
of suffering, or motherhood (and 
fatherhood); selfishness, leading to 
quarrels, extravagance, disgust, ha- 
tred. 

But Laverne and Carol also were 
shown the shining Christian ideal of 
marriage: man and wife walking 
hand in hand to the gates of eternity. 
The class was an eye-opener, all 
right. They could hardly wait for 
the next lesson. 

The second lesson did not disap- 
point them. Each learned what the 
ideal husband and ideal wife should 
be, physically, intellectually, moral- 
ly and religiously. On their way 
home that night, both were very 
thoughtful. Neither said much. But 
Carol did tell Laverne that she was 
looking him over anew, and that 
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he’d better not let her find him 


wanting. “Same to you,” rejoined 
Laverne. 

The third lesson was on love and 
happiness in marriage. Love, they 
learned, is not all, if it is a selfish 
love. Only that love will do, they 
were told, which considers the wel- 
fare and happiness of the beloved— 
no less. And they were warned to 
study Lesson No. 3 over and over 
and over, until death did them part. 

So it went with Carol and Laverne 
and the 2,000 others who have taken 
the course in the last three years, 
Week by week they learned new 
things—about courtship and engage- 
ment; masculine and feminine psy- 
chology; economic preparation for 
marriage and home management; 
the spirituality of marriage; Church 
and civil marriage laws; the mar- 
riage ceremony; masculine and 
feminine anatomy and physiology 
(God’s plan for the race); relations 
between husband and wife; _hy- 
giene; what is allowed and what is 
forbidden in marriage; the first 
months of marriage. 

Bishop Bartholome got the sur- 
prise of his life when he instituted 
the premarriage course three Lents 
ago. He had called a half-dozen 
priests together in January to set his 
idea before them. (He, by the way, 
was the very man to launch such a 
project. He is episcopal moderator 
of the Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. He is one of a dozen children 
of Mrs. Catherine Bartholome, who 
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was named Catholic Mother of 1942, 
and one of his brothers is also a 
priest, Msgr. John Bartholome, at 
Wabasha, Minn.) 

Bishop Bartholome told the priests 
that they would try out the marriage 
course in the city of St. Cloud, and 
if the idea caught on, it could be 
extended to other areas of the dio- 
cese. He hoped, he said, that at least 
25 couples would register. 

The bishop was right—for about 
two weeks. By the end of that time, 
30 couples had applied, and he was 
very happy. But when Ash Wednes- 
day, deadline for registrations, 
rolled around—! More than 150 cou- 
ples had signed up. 

More copies of the lessons had to 
be ordered from Ottawa. Only two 
priest-moderators had been appoint- 
ed; now ten more were needed. The 
Institute building, across from St. 
Mary’s cathedral, was too small. 
They moved over to the Cathedral 
High school. 

“Young people approaching mar- 
riage,” Bishop Bartholome had to 
say, “certainly get pretty serious 
about their vocations.” So attentive 
were the students, that you could 
hear a pin drop during lectures. The 
wives and husbands-to-be amazed 
the instructors with their spontane- 
ous, lively discussions after each lec- 
ture period. 

Today they proudly show you, 
hanging on their walls, the framed 
certificate, in black lettering and 
gold and red liturgical symbols, is- 
sued to them upon completion of 
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their courses. They cannot find 
words to tell you how highly they 
value the lessons that the certificate 
represents. 

The course was extended to the 
whole diocese in Lent of 1949. With 
the Very Rev. T. S. Ziolkowski, 
diocesan chancellor, as diocesan di- 
rector of the project, priests were 
appointed to act as directors in eight 
areas. Duties of diocesan director 
have since been assumed by Father 
Edward Ramacher. 

Patricia Erickson of Aitkin, 
Minn., Myrtle Haub of Avon, and 
Melba Ophoven of Watkins, were 
senior nurses at St. Cloud hospital. 
They had taken the course. Their 
marriage dates were near. 

The lessons really make you stop 
and think, the girls agreed. Many 
kids think they are in love, when 
they are really only infatuated, they 
pointed out. 

“For us, the doctors’ lectures con- 
tained nothing altogether new. But 
the lecture on economic preparation 
—why, a lot of us had no idea where 
money comes from to run a home, 
nor how to use it. The only money 
we ever earned ourselves was a few 
dollars here and there for baby- 
sitting. 

“We learned, too, that marriage is 
a serious matter, for keeps, for life. 
We learned the meaning of true love 
and understanding.” 

“Did the lessons have any effect 
on your intentions to marry?” 

“Made us more determined than 
ever. That is because now we are 
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certain we'll succeed in marriage. 
We have that certainty because we 
have been given the rock-bottom 
principles on which happiness in 
marriage is built.” 

“And the boy friends—?” 

“We know they know the same 
things we do, and they know we 
know.” 

“Did anybody decide, well, not to 
get married, because of the course?” 

“A few. One girl broke off her en- 
gagement when she came to realize 
that marriage meant children. It is 
amazing how many girls never con- 
sider that aspect of marriage. But 
with most of us the lessons con- 
firmed us in our decision to go 
ahead.” 

I heard about one young man who 
scoffed at the whole idea. His girl 
got him to start. He dropped out 
after the first lesson. His girl and 
his friends persuaded him to start 
again. He made up the lessons he 
had missed, and became an enthusi- 
astic booster. I heard also about par- 
ents who opposed the course, too, 
largely under misapprehensions, 
only to encourage their children to 
take it when they learned the real 
nature of the lessons. A few mothers, 
sad to say, had been incuicating 
false principles in their own daugh- 
ters’ minds. 

“The lesson against birth control 
was a most impressive one,” the 
nurses went on, unanimously. “It 
showed the role of children in the 
family. It made us realize that chil- 
dren are blessings to be proud of, 





not burdens to be ashamed of.” One 
girl said, “I begin to see now why 
a large family is a happy family.” 

From the hospital, we went over 
to the Thielmans.’ Carol graduated 
from high school in June of 1947; 
Laverne, an ex-Gl, finished St. 
John’s university, in Collegeville, 
Minn., a year later. He planned to go 
into civil-service work in economics 
after graduation. He had been un- 
employed for some time, and that 
very day was about to start on a 
night job in a local drugstore. 

I put the same question to them 
that I had asked the nurses. Carol 
emphasized the importance of the 
budgeting lecture. It was obvious 
she had been doing wonders with a 
GI allotment. Both she and Laverne, 
like the unmarried nurses before 
them, placed great stress on the les- 
son dealing with masculine and 
feminine psychology. 

Said Carol, “I had brothers at 
home, sure, but it never really oc- 
curred to me to give much consid- 
eration to their feelings, for I judged 
things from my own point of view, 
the only point of view I knew. Now, 
with a husband around, I realize 
from the course we took that I can- 
not judge him according to my own 
feminine way of thinking and feel- 
ing. I know now that he reacts to 
certain things differently than I do, 
just because he is a man.” 

She smiled over at Laverne. 

Laverne returned the smile. “Oh, 
boy,” he said, “the things I didn't 
know about women!” 
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He found a lot of common ground 
on which to stand with Catholics 


A Protestant Makes a Retreat 


By FRED H. JENKINS 


~~} ow and where would I, a 
| Protestant, fit into the pic- 
ture of a Catholic layman’s 

___} week-end retreat? I asked 


myself this question after promising 


to join my Catholic friends at the 
new St. Francis Retreat house near 
San Juan Bautista, 20 miles from my 
home in Watsonville, Calif. 

My knowledge of Catholic serv- 
ices and customs was limited. I did 
not fear being snubbed or treated 
rudely. I never would have been in- 
vited if that had been in store. But 
would I be expected to do every- 
thing the others did? Cross myself? 
Genuflect ? Go to confession? Could 
I be myself, respecting the traditions 
and customs of the Catholic men, 
avoiding any situations which might 
lead to embarrassment? 

On the automobile ride to St. 
Francis that late spring evening, I 
thought: “Quit worrying. You are 
going there to find out if a retreat 
can be of any spiritual benefit to you. 
If you fuss about unimportant 
things, you won’t enjoy it, and you 
won’t get any good out of it.” 

At the retreat house, I joined 
some 35 others in the large reading 
and recreation room. They welcom- 


ed me cordially. Several were broth- 
er Elks. Faces of most of the others 
were familiar. Having been editor 
of the Watsonville newspaper for 12 
years, I knew almost everyone in 
town. I felt more at ease, too, when 
I recognized a couple of other Prot- 
estants in the room. 

Suddenly someone called my 
name. I jumped. It was Father 
Owen da Silva, superior at St. Fran- 
cis Retreat. He smiled warmly as we 
shook hands, and introduced me to 
his assistant, Father Leander Laner. 

“Glad to see you, Fred,” said Fa- 
ther Owen. “We’ve got your room 
ready. Where’s your bag?” I picked 
up my bag and followed. I had been 
assigned to St. Francis room No. 1, 
near the reading room. It is one of 
the choicest rooms in the building. 
I had it all to myself. 

There was a comfortable bed, a 
desk, reading lamp, easy chair, wash 
bowl, and clothes closet. The lava- 
tory was just across the hallway. A 
Bible and religious literature lay on 
the desk. “Pretty good,” I mused, 
after testing the bed. But there were 
still some lingering doubts. Again 
I warned myself sternly to forget all 
else but the fact that I had come 
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here seeking spiritual inspiration. 

I could hear activity in the hall 
and on the floor above as other men 
were assigned to rooms. Most of the 
rooms accommodated two. Other re- 
treatants were housed in attractive 
cottages scattered less than a quarter 
of a mile from the main house. 

I was shaving when a bell clanged. 
“Dinner,” someone shouted, as I 
inspected the slight chin wound 
which I gave myself when the bell 
startled me. 

The large dining room is just off 
the reading room. I found myself at 
a table of eight. I bowed my head 
respectfully during the predinner 
prayer. When I was small, we al- 
ways “said Grace” before meals. I 
wondered now why I hadn’t con- 
tinued the custom in my home? 
When the prayer ended, the others 
crossed themselves. I didn’t, but said 
“Amen,” then looked  furtively 
around to see if anyone was staring 
my way because I hadn’t crossed 
myself. No one was. 

Friday, of course, is fish day for 
Catholics. I’m not too fond of fish, 
but I enjoyed the delicacy served at 
that first meal at St. Francis. Because 
of my nervousness, I hadn’t felt hun- 
gry. But in the cheerful atmosphere 
of the dining room, I managed to do 
justice to the halibut and all the 
trimmings. Everyone talked to his 
neighbors and enjoyed himself. 
Smiling Franciscan Brothers served 
efficiently. 

Dinner over, Father Owen an- 
nounced that the evening service 
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would be held in the chapel. “And, 
gentlemen,” he added, “with that 
service you begin 50 hours of silence, 
Speak to no one, except in an emer- 
gency. It may be difficult at first to 
refrain from talking, but you will 
find that it is an unusual and thrill- 
ing experience. It will enable you to 
do some reflecting and soul-examin- 
ing.” I wondered how several of the 
men, whom I knew to be quite chat- 
ty, would stand that? Yes, and how 
about myself? 

Before entering the chapel, the 
Catholic men dipped their fingers 
into the holy-water font at the en- 
trance. I didn’t. It might appear 
hypocritical, I thought. Most of the 
chairs were occupied when I came 
in. Several men were kneeling, Ro- 
sary beads in hand, praying silently. 
I did not genuflect, but I did bow to- 
ward the altar. I decided there 
couldn’t be anything hypocritical 
about kneeling, so I did. And I 
found myself saying a silent prayer. 
“Help me, God, to be a better man 
in every way. Make this experience 
one which will benefit me spiritual- 
ly.” 

Kneeling next to me was an officer 
of the Watsonville Knights of Co- 
lumbus. “Pretty good,” I thought. 
“A Protestant Mason and a Catholic 
Knight of Columbus kneeling to- 
gether in prayer. But is that bad? 
Wouldn’t hurt a bit to have more 
of the same everywhere.” 

Father Owen led the men in medi- 
tation. The words were printed ina 
pamphlet which we found in our 
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rooms. Without saying a word, I fol- 
lowed the prayer for several para- 
graphs. No harm in reading with 
the others; I picked up the prayer 
and was a little surprised that my 
voice was so firm. This didn’t appear 
to be a prayer for Catholics only. 
Any man of any faith could voice 
its appeal. 

Quietly, effectively, Father Owen 
spoke of the objects of the week-end 
retreat. As I listened, more of my 
doubts melted. This man was talk- 
ing about loving God, and the mes- 
sage was not necessarily directed 
toward men of one faith only. I re- 
laxed, and inwardly chided myself 
for looking too hard for a pro-Cath- 
olic angle. 

Then came Benediction of the 
BlesSed Sacrament. I had never wit- 
nessed this service, and I was im- 
pressed with its beauty and solem- 
nity. I couldn’t understand the Latin 
words, but the tune of one of the 
hymns remains with me yet. Often I 
find myself humming it. 

Solemnly the men filed out of the 
chapel. Those who did not go to con- 
fession went immediately to their 
rooms. I nodded good night to those 
near me, and went to my room. I 
closed the door, and stood ponder- 
ing. “So far, so good.” 

Lights Out, according to the sche- 
dule, was at 10:30. I had half an hour 
to read. There were no rules about 
smoking in the rooms, with one ex- 
ception: no smoking in bed! I light- 
ed my pipe, picked up one of the 
magazines I had brought with me. 


Then I had another idea. I picked 
up the Bible from the desk. Let’s 
see, how many years since I had read 
anything in the Bible? And where 
was the Bible my mother had given 
me years before? 

For 30 minutes I read portions of 
the New Testament. At 10:30, I 
crawled into bed. It was very quiet. 
I didn’t feel sleepy. Would I roll 
and toss all night, in a strange bed? 
I thought of Father Owen’s discus- 
sion of prayer. I asked God to pro- 
tect my family and friends. I felt 
relieved and more confident. 

I recalled that the pamphlet had 
said a Brother would awaken the re- 
treatants about 6:30 a.m. by rapping 
on the door and greeting us with 
the Angelical Salutation, “Ave 
Maria, gratia plena.” We were to 
answer, “Ave Maria.” | practiced 
this several times, and fell into a 
deep sleep. In no time at all, there 
was a sharp knock on the door, and 
a strong voice called out, “Ave 
Maria, gratia plena.” “Huh?” I 
called back, and sleepily raised my- 
self on one elbow. The Brother was 
well along the corridor when I re- 
membered where I was. Jumping 
out of bed, I opened the door and 
poked my head into the hall. “Ave 
Maria,” 1 called out loudly. The 
Brother turned and looked at me in 
surprise, then smiled, and continued 
his rounds. 

After bathing and dressing, I join- 
ed the group outside the chapel 
awaiting Mass. Others were stroll- 
ing around the beautiful gardens of 
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the retreat house in the early-morn- 
ing sun. The men were wearing 
comfortable clothing, slacks and 
sports coats. All appeared relaxed 
after a good night’s sleep. 

Lifetime habits are difficult to 
break. The first person I met this 
morning was a brother Elk. “Good 
morning. How ...,” I said, and then 
I remembered the silence. My friend 
nodded cheerfully, putting his fin- 
ger to his lips. I felt somewhat silly. 

It was the first Mass I ever attend- 
ed. I did not partake of Communion, 
of course. However, I watched close- 
ly those who did. 

The retreatants took the same 
places at breakfast as they had oc- 
cupied the evening before. How dif- 
ferent this time! Only the hushed 
rattle of dishes and cutlery and the 
sound of the serving wagons piloted 
by the Brothers invaded the silence. 
If someone wanted sugar or cream, 
he pointed or nodded. Recordings 
of Catholic Hour radio programs 
were played at mealtime. They had 
been donated by friends of the re- 
treat house. 

After breakfast, the retreatants 
gathered in the garden for a group 
picture. The only talking was done 
by Father Owen, who gave expert 
directions in a low, calm voice. Then 
came the first morning meditation 
in the chapel. I knelt in silent prayer 
with the others. I was feeling more 
at home. 

Father Owen gave us a brief his- 
tory of the origin of Franciscan re- 
treats. Then he told us how Jack 
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Haley, stage, screen, and radio star, 
and an enthusiastic retreatant in 
Southern California, had let Bishop 
Aloysius J. Willinger in Fresno 
know that Rancho San Justo, with 
its 2,400 acres, was for sale. Haley 
described the place as a wonderful 
retreat-house site. The Franciscans 
purchased 73 acres of the rancho 
with its beautiful hacienda, its small- 
er houses and cottages, landscaped 
gardens, and small lake. 

As we assembled in the gardens 
for a midmorning Rosary, the men 
around me were smiling and relax- 
ed. All worries seemed submerged 
and forgotten. I wondered if I had 
that same serene look? Was I get- 
ting as much out of this experience 
as my Catholic friends? “Maybe not 
quite as much, yet, because this is 
still new,” I told myself. “But keep 
a wide-open mind and try as hard 
as you can to get closer to God and 
His teachings.” One thing for sure, 
worries of yesterday had diminished 
greatly. 

Father Laner gave the Rosary in- 
structions. He spoke briefly on its 
history and importance. It is a spirit 
ual weapon, he said, which must be 
used against selfishness, unbelief, 
immorality, and revolt against God 
—things which cause all human ills. 
He urged the men to say the Rosary 
every day. 

Then he led a procession around 
the lake, the men falling in behind 
him, in pairs, beads in hand. It was 
my first actual experience with the 
Rosary, but I repeated the prayers 
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as I walked along. I couldn’t see any 
harm in that. I didn’t have any 
beads, but I watched my walking 
companion as he counted his. The 
procession ended at the retreat house, 
and we gathered in the chapel for 
prelunch meditation. 

After lunch, Father Owen said, 
“Now we come to a time which is 
pretty sacred around here. From 
12:30 to 2:30 is the period for rest 
or spiritual reading. We want you 
retreatants to go to your rooms, re- 
lax completely, and take a nap or 
read. We don’t want to hear a sound, 
except perhaps some healthy snores.” 

I rarely take a nap in the after- 
noon because I can’t go right to sleep 
at night if I do. But this was differ- 
ent. While lying on my bed, I read 
the Bible for a few minutes, and 
then drifted into blissful, dreamless 
slumber until 2:20. 

Then the’ men assembled on the 
2nd-floor sun porch for the Question 
Box period. Questions are dropped 
into a box in the reading room. They 
do not have to be signed. One of the 
Fathers meets the men and answers 
questions fully. It is one of the high- 
lights of the retreat. 

That afternoon there were several 
pertinent questions on Catholicism 
and its history; Protestantism and 
John Wesley; heaven, hell, and pur- 
gatory. With facile clarity and un- 
derstanding, Father Laner discussed 
these questions. 

John Wesley, founder of Method- 
ism, was a great Christian leader, 
Father Laner said. This was some- 


what surprising to me, and gratify- 
ing, also. I hadn’t expected friendly 
words about a Methodist, nor-had I 
expected to hear a priest give such a 
detailed background of Wesley’s 
history. 

Not being a student of theology, 
some of the Father’s observations 
about heaven, hell, and purgatory 
were a little over my head. I had the 
vague idea that hell and purgatory 
were one and the same. When I was 
a boy, my Sunday-school teacher 
made us writhe with torrid word 
pictures of eternal fire and brim- 
stone. I was informed at the Ques- 
tion Box period that Catholics, and 
some others, believe that after death 
many souls must spend time in 
purgatory, where they are purified 
and undergo some temporal punish- 
ment for earthly sins. As the priest 
talked, I decided I wouldn’t worry 
about it too much. I would concen- 
trate on a more pleasant subject, 
heaven. And I was satisfied that 
heaven was not reserved only for 
people of one faith. 

Late in the afternoon, we gather- 
ed in the gardens again for the Sta- 
tions of the Cross. I had heard of this 
service, but had never witnessed it. I 
joined the procession headed by Fa- 
ther Owen, which made its way 
through a grape arbor. “This is my 
favorite service,” whispered one ar- 
dent Catholic to me. I glanced. 
around at the other men, and beheld 
a devoutness I had rarely seen be- 
fore. The feeling must have been 
contagious. As I read the prayers of 
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this solemn service, I began to re- 
alize for the first time what agonies 
Jesus had suffered as He made His 
tortuous way to crucifixion. Not 
knowing exactly why, I began to say 
to myself, “He died for me, He died 
for me.” This spell remained for 
hours. During the evening. medita- 
tion in the chapel, I repeated inward- 
ly: “He died for me, He died for 
me.” 

Sleep that night didn’t come quite 
as suddenly as the previous evening. 
I reviewed the events of the day and 
talked to myself about this business 
of soul-examining and the 50 hours 
of silence. What had I got out of it? 
Well, in the first place, the “Love 
God” theme, if followed day after 
day, would certainly make better 
men and a better world. As for pray- 
er, I resolved to say one twice a day, 
or oftener. Not only when I was 
cornered, but also when I felt happy. 

Sunday’s order of the day was 
about the same as Saturday’s. I at- 
tended the services with the aplomb 
of a veteran. Now I tried to get 
the best out of every one of those 50 
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hours of silence. The strangeness 
was gone. Gone, too, were the wor- 
ries of yesterday and last week. Faces 
of the other men told me they were 
experiencing the same confident 
feeling. Just before the final Sunday 
meal, the 50 hours came to an end. 
Yet, there was little talking or laugh- 
ing. 

‘At the last gathering in the read- 
ing room, Fathers Owen and Laner 
told us we had been an excellent 
class and invited us back next year. 
The session closed with the Blessing 
of St. Francis. 

“The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee. May He show His face to thee 
and have mercy on thee. May He 
turn His countenance to thee and 
give thee peace. The Lord bless 
thee!” 

I left St. Francis resolved that I 
would do my best to carry on the 
“Love God” theme in everyday life. 
And I had the pleasant feeling that 
I, a Protestant, had receievd an en- 
riching spiritual experience from 
this retreat, just as had my many 
Catholic friends. 


Thanksgiving 


eA younc wire made a specialty of serving meals from as many leftovers as 
possible. One night the menu consisted entirely of leftovers which she had 
prepared with clever attempts at camouflage. Her husband sat down and began 


to fill his plate. 
“Honey,” she said, ‘ 
“My dear,” he replied, 


‘aren't you going to ask a blessing first?’ 
“if you will point out a single article here which 


hasn’t been blessed before, I’ll see what a little praying can do for it.’ 


Paul Dunne in the American Legion Magazine (April ’50). 




















es, I make $100,000 a year, or 

even more, and I am going 

to tell you how I do it, how 
I like ity and what I do with my 
money. I am willing to come clean 
with some confidential facts because 
I think people ought to know what 
happens when a man makes that 
much. I wondered myself in the 
days when I didn’t have it, and I did 
my share of envying. 

I am owner and active operator 
of a manufacturing company in a 
middle-sized city. I didn’t exactly 
start this business of mine, but I 
built it up from next to nothing, 
beginning 30 years ago. I own about 
60% of the stock. The balance is 
owned mainly by the employees. It 
is essentially a one-man, family busi- 
ness. I am 55 years old. My family 
consists of a wife, one son and three 
daughters. My son, now in his 20’s, 
will succeed me in the business. 

I draw a substantial salary from 
my company, and on top of that I 
get dividends from my own com- 
pany and others, to make a total in- 
come of around $114,000. 

I could vote myself more salary, 


The answer is “Good” 


$100,000 a Year 


Condensed from Changing Times* 


or I could have the company pay 
higher dividends, but I prefer to 
plow the profits back into the busi- 
ness. Within my business I have a 
profit-sharing scheme, and I believe 
it is a good thing, for it has helped 
to build the business. 

My business is peculiar. Much of 
it hangs upon me, and also it has its 
ups and downs. This requires a back- 
log of reserves. We spend a lot of 
money every year in developing new 
products. Some of them go, and 
some flop. 

I take personal interest and pride 
in every company product. In 
schools of business administration 
they teach you that business can be 
a “profession.” I never went to col- 
lege, but I have a professional atti- 
tude toward my products. That is 
one reason I wouldn’t like my busi- 
ness sold after my death to someone 
who would do heaven knows what 
with the products or the name. 

Now I'll tell you what I do with 
my money, the $114,000 a year. Fed- 
eral and state income taxes take 
$44,000. Life insurance costs me 
$20,000 a year. This is high, but it’s 


*The Kiplinger Magazine, Kiplinger Washington Agency, Inc., 1729 G St., N.W.,; 
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to put cash into my estate when I 
die, so as to-pay the death taxes. I 
try to save $15,000 a year. This goes 
into an investment fund consisting 
of stocks and bonds. The fund is also 
to pay death taxes, on top of the life 
insurance. Those three items, income 
taxes, insurance, and investment 
fund, are all for taxes, current or fu- 
ture. They total $79,000. 

I still have $35,000 left out of the 
$114,000 income. Out of this I make 
contributions of about $15,000 a year. 
Even if I kept the $15,000 I would 
lose $10,000 of it in additional in- 
come taxes. I live on the $20,000 
that’s left, and soon I shall tell you 
how I spend it. 

First let me explain about the 
death taxes. In 30 years, my business 
has grown from being worth next to 
nothing to being worth perhaps sev- 
eral million dollars. I want to keep it 
because I enjoy running it, and be- 
cause I want my son and my em- 
ployees to have it after my death. 

When death comes, the federal 
taxes will be more than I have in 
cash or in other liquid assets. If I did 
not build up the insurance and the 
investment funds, part of my stock 
in the business would have to be sold 
te outsiders on my death to raise the 
cash to pay the taxes. Selling part 
ownership might be all right; it 
often is good to bring in new blood. 
But I happen to think that my son, 
plus my employees, would do a bet- 
ter job than anyone else. 

By engaging in a‘systematic year- 
by-year program of gifts, I try to 
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whittle down my estate to the point 
where the taxes on it can be paid. 
But gifts, unlike charitable dona- 
tions, require payment of a tax by 
the giver. If the giver is limited in 
his cash, he is also limited in his 
gifts. 

It gets complicated, but the main 
point is that if a man has wealth in 
the form of a business, he finds the 
wealth hard to get rid of. He’s stuck 
with it until he dies. And if he plows 
profits back into the business, he 
gives his heirs and executors just that 
much more to stew about. The 
thought of death taxes didn’t enter 
my mind until I got past 50 (five 
years ago). My advisers say that I 
really should have accumulated 
more money in the years beiore the 
present high income taxes came 
along. Now it’s too late. I can’t ac- 
cumulate much free money. Tech- 
nically, | made an error in financial 
judgment 15 years ago. 

My wife and children will inherit 
very little except a share in the busi- 
ness. The insurance money and in- 
vestments will go mostly for taxes. 
If the business does well after my 
death, my wife and children will be 
provided for from earnings. If it 
doesn’t, they will not fare so well. I 
don’t mind it for myself, and, thank 
heaven, my wife and children are not 
inheritance-minded, but I don’t nec- 
essarily recommend the policy to 
others. Some men sell their business 
when they get past 50 or 60, so as 
to have the money or equivalent to 
meet death taxes. Usually they sell to 
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bigger companies, and consequently 
big business gets bigger. I have no 
phobia against big business, but I 
think things are better when the 
country has many small businesses. 

Now I shall tell you how I live. I 
wince a little, for I spend around 
$20,000 a year just for living, and 
that seems like a lot of money. My 
wife and I both remember “the 
times when,” and we hope we are 
not getting spoiled. We usually con- 
clude that there’s no urgent reason 
why we shouldn’t live as we do. 

My home is in a semifashionable 
suburb. It is worth about $70,000. 
Five bedrooms, three baths. Three 
cars in the family—one for me, one 
for my wife, and a jalopy for my 
son. Servants, two and a half—one 
cook, one houseman-gardener, and 
occasional part-time help. The pay 
of home servants runs about $5,000 
a year, but they are good and they 
keep the home running smoothly. 
They save my time, and they save 
my wife’s time. I belong to a coun- 
try club, the second best in the com- 
munity. 

We do no formal entertaining and 
have few big parties, but we do have 
quite a few house guests. Besides 
friends or relatives who come to 
town, or old-time buddies of mine 
and my wife’s, or school friends of 
my children, we have a good num- 
ber of business and semipersonal 
acquaintances. The annual food bill 
(including home entertainment) is 
about $4,800. Our summer vacations 
are usually taken at the cottage on 
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the lake 50 miles from where we live. 

The costs of what accountants call 
“maintaining position” are consider- 
able for the head of a business, so I 
find. Many things have to be done, 
not for myself personally, but mere- 
ly because I am the head of a busi- 
ness and more or less conspicuous. 
There are lunches, dinners, dues, 
and traveling. My work on the local 
fund-raising drives involves picking 
up the check for dinner sessions. 
Some of the expenses are covered by 
the company, but some come out of 
my pocket. 

My wife and I have a couple of 
aged relatives and friends whom we 
help out from time to time, although 
we are not obligated to do so. Being 
well off, we tend to do more along 
that line than we otherwise would. 

Sometimes I grumble about 
“touchés” from all sorts of fund 
raisers. They feel I am a fairly ‘easy 
mark and they think I am better off 
than I really am. They hint at tre- 
mendous contributions which are 
out of sight for me. That’s one of the 
embarrassments that come with be- 
ing “successful.” If you try to explain 
that what you give is all you can 
afford, the fund raisers think that 
you are giving them the brush-off, 
but you aren’t. 

My personal finances and my com- 
pany finances are so closely inter- 
woven that they cannot be separated. 
Consequently, the auditor for the 
company also keeps my personal ac- 
counts. He tells my wife whether 
she can redecorate our home. He 
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tells me when I ought to earmark a 
few thousand dollars for death taxes. 
In fact, he grabs any idle money, 
and I never get my hands on it. He 
is practically my boss. 

One of my employees makes a sal- 
ary of $13,500 a year. After paying 
income taxes of $2,500, and dona- 
tions and insurance premiums of 
about $1,000, he has about $10,000 
left. I, with my income of $114,000, 
have about twice as much left for 
living expenses as this employee has. 
Not ten times as much, not five 
times as much, but twice as much. 

Still I have ample income, and I 
find it pleasant. It eases my prob- 
lems. For example, when I travel, 
I can take a bedroom on the sleeper 
without batting an eye over the fare. 
There is no worry over the doctor 





bills. The cost of the family cars is 
not a strain. When the kids demand- 
ed a television set, we went ahead 
and bought a good one. The chil- 
dren can go to a summer camp. The 
older children can go to any college 
we pick. A nephew can be helped 
through college, too. Remembering 
my earlier years, when I had low 
income like most people, I look upon 
all these advantages with genuine 
thanks. 

I am not sensitive about making 
$100,000 a year. When a man makes 
that much, he ceases to be a mere 
individual. He becomes a sort of 
steward for many other people. But 
others have a right to ask what a 
man does with all that money, and 
I hope my story answers their ques- 
tion. 





Theory 


Tue “union of theory and practice” means to a communist that every action 
must be hitched to a verbal explanation and motivation expressed in the words 
of “dialectical materialism,” and illustrated with texts drawn from Marx, 
Engels, Lenin or Stalin. No issue, no matter how trivial, is ever presented or 
discussed on its merits. It is always encased in theory and quotation. 
From The Coming Defeat of Communism by James Burnham. 
(New York: John Day Co., 1949-1950.) 
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Practice 
I know one American who understands dealing with Russia. A “guest” of an 
East Berlin prison camp, this GI had a couple of packs of American smokes. 
One of his Russian guards had a can of corned beef. The American pantomimed 
for a swap. The alert Russian glimpsed the second pack in the prisoner’s pocket 
and laughed. Holding out the meat, he pointed to the extra cigarettes, and 
held up two fingers. The American shook his head. One pack of smokes, one 
can of meat. It seemed a deadlock until the GI, pointing his finger at the guard, 
bellowed a single word: “Capitalist!” Result: one pack of cigarettes equals ont 
can of beef. Richard W. Wade in Tris 
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A fresh look will confirm your old-fashioned opinions 





Church of 
the Continents 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 





Condensed from the Geographical Magazine* 


ATHOLICISM is the largest, 

most highly organized re- 

ligious body in the world. 

But it is difficult to com- 
pare the 390 million Catholics with 
the 200 million Protestants, the 140 
million Eastern Orthodox, the 350 
million Confucians, the 230 million 
Hindus, the 210 million Moham- 
medans, and the 150 million Bud- 
dhists. Confucianism is not even a 
religion in the Western sense of the 
word. The Eastern Orthodox has 
changed so much that one cannot 
even estimate its numbers or re- 
sources. None of the bodies is a 
unity as the Catholic Church is. 

More than a century ago Macaulay 
wrote that in 100 years the Catholic 
population of America would be no 
less than that of Europe in his own 
day. 

Macaulay’s prediction has been re- 
alized, but not precisely in the form 
which he expected. For the dynamic 
center of Catholicism in the New 
World is to be found not in the old 
Catholic territories of Spanish Amer- 
ica, but in the U.S. There, in the 


course of the last 150 years, the Cath- 
olic population has increased from 
some 100,000 to more than 25 mil- 
lion. Catholics have thus become by 
far the largest and most influential 
single religious body in the country. 

This development owes nothing 
to state patronage and little to mis- 
sionary activity. It was built up by 
the spontaneous action of unpriv- 
ileged alien minorities. In fact, the 
turning point in the history of U.S. 
Catholicism was the failure of the 
Irish potato crop in 1845. From that 
date until the immigration laws of 
1917, the Catholic population has 
been fed by the tide of migration 
which led the starving and oppress- 
ed masses of Europe to seek refuge 
across the Atlantic. Although this 
population was peasant, it did not 
find new roots in the American soil. 
It made its home in the cities, above 
all the cities of the Atlantic coast 
and the Great Lakes. Even today 
American Catholicism is predom- 
inantly urban in character, so that 
Boston has become a Catholic city 
and Rhode Island almost a Catholic 


*Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. Dawson and the Geographical Magazine, 91 St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2, England. April, 1950. 59 
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state. Throughout the migration pe- 
riod it was the Irish who were the 
pioneers and organizers of the Cath- 
olic population. Even when they 
were outnumbered by the Germans 
and later by the Italians, Poles, 
Czechoslovaks, and Ukrainians, they 
still preserved their control of the 
Catholic organization and acted as 
intermediaries between the immi- 
grants and their American environ- 
ment. 

Thus it is to the Irish element that 
the distinctive features of American 
Catholicism are due. Unlike the 
majority of Catholics from Europe, 
who were accustomed to accept the 
established order in Church and 
state and to adopt an attitude of so- 
cial conformity, the Irish were ready 
to throw themselves into the rough- 
and-tumble of American life and to 
fight against social and religious op- 
position without fearing to give or 
receive hard blows. They were man- 
ual laborers and saloonkeepers and 
policemen and ward politicians. 
Even today the place of Catholics in 
the national life is apt to be judged 
by the number of Catholic players 
with the Boston Braves or the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers rather than by the 
achievements of their theologians or 
their philosophers. 

In Latin America, Catholicism is 
far older than in the North and far 
more deeply rooted in the soil and 
in history. But the political struggle 
for liberation from Spain assumed 
an anticlerical character in the 19th 
century, and led to the separation of 
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Church and state and the dissolu- 
tion of the great Religious Orders 
which had acted as intermediaries 
between the Spanish and Indian 
populations. The result has been that 
Latin America has become one of 
the backward areas of the Catholic 
world. Although the nominal Cath- 
olic population outnumbers the 
Catholics of the U.S. by four to one, 
there are actually more priests and 
nuns and members of teaching Or- 
ders in the Protestant North than 
in the Catholic South. In Mexico 
there was even an attempt between 
1914 and 1940 to de-Catholicize the 
population and to make the public 
practice of Catholicism illegal. To- 
day the situation has changed. The 
old anticlericalism of the 19th cen- 
tury has lost its appeal, and there isa 
growing sense of loyalty to the Cath- 
olic inheritance of the Spanish past. 
At the same time there is ‘so much 
lost ground to be recovered that 
there is still no immediate prospect 
that Latin-American Catholicism 
will play a leading part in the Cath- 
olic world comparable to that of the 
far smaller Catholic body in the U.S. 

There is also the Catholicism of 
Canada, which is predominantly 
French in language and history, and 
which has a vigorous and distinctive 
tradition of its own. Nowhere if 
the world can we find a more re 
markable example of the way in 
which religion may sometimes be 
come a condition of national sur 
vival and a bond of social unity. In 
spite of the British conquest in the 
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18th century, in spite of the fact that 
modern Canada is a predominantly 
English-speaking state, the French- 
Canadians are still a nation. Their 
social survival still depends not so 
much on their political control of 
the province of Quebec as on the 
primary cells of social life represent- 
ed by the peasant family, the parish, 
and the school. Unlike the Catholics 
of the U.S., the French-Canadians 
have always been peasants; and their 
strength is due to their hold on the 
soil and their strong family life with 
an exceptionally high birth rate. 
They now number more than 3,500,- 
000 as against some 55,000 at the 
time of the British conquest. This 
ancient and self-contained commu- 
nity stands for something which the 
modern world, and most of all the 
modern American world, greatly 
needs, and it is possible that it still 
has an important contribution to 
make to North American civiliza- 
tion. 

The Catholic population of the 
two Americas amounts approxi- 
mately to one-third of all the Cath- 
olics in the worid. And wherever we 
find Catholicism existing outside 
Europe, its existence is almost in- 
variably due to the same elements as 
in the Americas: Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Irish or French. Thus the 
Commonwealth of the Philippine 
Islands, with some 13 million Cath- 
olics, the only Christian state in Asia, 
is an extension of Spanish colonial 
culture. 

Elsewhere in Asia, Catholics form 
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an infinitesimal proportion of the 
population: 544 million in India; 
3% million in China; 2 million in 
Indo-China; 800,000 in Indonesia, * 
and 600,000 in Ceylon. In many cases 
they have struck such deep roots in 
the soil that they are no longer re- 
garded as an alien element. In the 
past they have been dependent on 
European missionary leadership, but 
during the last 30 years they have 
become. increasingly autonomous, 
with native clergy and bishops. The 
creation of a Chinese cardinal, 
Archbishop Tien of Peiping, in 1946, 
shows the growing importance of 
the Asiatic element in the Catholic 
Church. 

It is too soon yet to say what 
will be the full effect of the victory 
of communism in China, but it is 
possible that what is lost in China 
may be compensated by increased 
activity in Japan. Japanese Catho- 
lics, however, have not regained the 
ground that they lost during the 
great persecutions of the 16th and 
17th centuries, and they still form a 
very small minority of the popula- 
tion. 

In the Southern Pacific, the main 
body of Catholic population is to be 
found in Australia, where it forms 
a solid and well-organized minority 
of about 144 million. Australian Ca- 
tholicism may be compared with 
that of the U.S., since it also owes its 
strength to its Irish origins. It shows 
the same social vitality and the same 
political activity as in the U.S., but 
its economic resources are smaller, 
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and it is handicapped by its isolated 
position and its lack of intellectual 
contact with the rest of the Catholic 
world. 

The situation in Africa is entirely 
different from that of the other re- 
gions. Africa is a continent that has 
not yet achieved cultural maturity, 
or produced any great religious 
movement of its own. The native 
pagan cultures are everywhere 
breaking down. The Christian mis- 
sions have themselves been one of 
the chief agents of change, and dur- 
ing the present century and espe- 
cially during the last 30 years, the 
progress of missionary activity, both 
Catholic and Protestant, has been 
very rapid. But it is still too early to 
speak of a native African Christian- 
ity, since the missions are almost en- 
tirely dependent on European and 
American leadership. African na- 
tionalism is apt to turn against 
Christianity as the spiritual counter- 
part of European imperialism. The 
formation of a Negro proletariat in 
South Africa and in the mining areas 
is producing a secularization of na- 


tive culture. It is possible that Chris- | 


tianity will have to face the chal- 
lenge of communism in Africa as in 
other parts of the world. Meanwhile, 
North Africa as far south as latitude 
10° north is almost completely Mos- 
Jem in religion and culture, and 
consequently immune to Christian 
influence. It is not until we come to 
the shores of the Mediterranean that 
we find a Catholic minority of the 
colonial type. It is mainly Italian. 
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Thus we come back to Europe, 
and it is in Western Europe from 
the Mediterranean to Holland and 
Westphalia, and from Ireland to Po- 
land, that the world center of Cath- 
olic population is still to be found. 
Its total numbers are usually reckon- 
ed at about 210 million, but the 
changes that have followed the war 
and the establishment of communist 
governments throughout Eastern 
and East-Central Europe render any 
accurate estimate impossible. Nor is 
there any method by which we can 
distinguish the relative proportion 
of active and passive members of the 
Church, although it is on this pro- 
portion that the real strength of Ca- 
tholicism must depend. On the 
whole, it seems probable that the 
effective strength of Catholicism is 
greatest in those countries in which 
there is a strong non-Catholic mi- 
nority, as in Ireland and the Rhine- 
land, or in which the Catholics 
themselves form a compact minority 
group, as in Holland. Nevertheless, 
during the present century there has 
been a considerable religious and so- 
cial revival in the purely Catholic 
countries—Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal—where the losses have been 
greatest during the 19th century. 
Since the war, especially, Catholi- 
cism has shown its strength in the 
political field. The Catholic or Chris- 
tian Democratic parties now form 
the backbone of the coalition gov- 
ernments in France, Italy, Belgium, 
Western Germany, and Austria. 
The conflict between Catholicism 
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and communism is becoming more 
and more a war of rival creeds. And 
this war is being carried on on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, since the 
communist parties are well repre- 
sented in the Catholic countries of 
Western Europe, especially in 
France and Italy, while Catholicism 
is still a living force throughout 
Eastern Central Europe from Po- 
land to Dalmatia, in spite of the 
hostile pressure of the communist 
governments. 

It is possible to conclude that Ca- 
tholicism is everywhere a growing 
force except in those countries that 
are under direct communist control. 
This growth is found in the most 
advanced forms of Western urban 
civilization, as in the great cities of 
the U.S., and in the most backward 
types of African society, as in the 
Belgian Congo. And though the 
rate of increase is often slow, there 
is at present no large drift of popula- 
tion away from the Church such as 
occurred in the 19th century. In fact, 
Catholicism seems to have success- 
fully weathered the great ® crisis 
which followed the downfall of the 
old authoritarian states and social 
systems of Europe and South Amer- 
ica. It is ceasing to be dependent on 
state support, as it was before the 
French Revolution, and is becoming 
a voluntary self-supporting institu- 
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tion which often thrives best in the 
face of opposition and competition. 
It is also becoming more interna- 
tional in character, with new meth- 
ods of international cooperation for 
special purposes, such as youth 
movements and educational and so- 
cial conferences. 

Thus Catholicism already repre- 
sents a considerable force in world 
opinion, and it is capable of almost 
unlimited expansion. Catholicism 
has one great asset which no other 
body possesses, the highly disciplin- 
ed Religious Orders, detached from 
personal and local ties and set apart 
for the service of the universal 
Church. Some of these Orders are of 
immense antiquity, like the Bene- 
dictines, who still follow a way of 
life which was instituted some 1,400 
years ago. Others have been created 
in recent times, most of them during 
the last 150 years, to fulfill special 
tasks, particularly in education. The 
Religious Orders were recruited 
mainly from Spain and Italy in the 
16th and 17th centuries, and from 
France in the 19th century. Today, 
however, the U.S. and Canada are 
contributing an increasing propor- 
tion of recruits to the Orders, and 
it is possible that in the near future 
the center of Catholic missionary ac- 
tivity will shift from the Old to the 
New World. 
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0A urne girl, aged seven, was asked to explain the difference between pride 
and vanity. After a little thought, she answered, “Pride means ‘I don’t think 


much of you’; vanity means, ‘What do you think of me?’” 


Boston Transcript. 








> ANAGER FRANKIE FriscH wore 
* 5. a worried frown as he kicked 
the dirt around his 2nd-base posi- 
tion. Through his mind ran night- 
mares of singles, triples, and home 
runs—all adding up to a Detroit 9th 
inning that would knock his St. 
Louis Cardinals out of the 1934 
World Series title. Out in the bull 
pen four pitchers were warming up 
—just in case. 

The St. Louis pitcher, the fabu- 
lous Dizzy Dean, glanced at them 
in surprise. (“So help me, I thought 
they was gettin’ ready for the next 
season,” he said later.) Frisch’s 
scowl deepened as Hank Greenberg, 
the Tiger home-run king, came to 
the plate. “Don’t pitch him fast and 
high,” Frankie muttered to himself. 
That was one pitch Greenberg real- 
ly murdered. 

But out on the mound Diz was 
enjoying himself. He had handcuff- 
ed Greenberg all day; he suggested 
loudly to the Detroit bench that they 
send up a pinch hitter. With a frus- 








The Fordham Flash still says a team can never 


get too many runs 
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Happy Worrier 
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trated and dangerous Greenberg 
waiting, Diz wound up and sent in 
a fast one, letter high. Frisch groan- 
ed. Diz blazed a second one right in 
the spot Greenberg liked best. Again 
Hank missed. 

Frisch walked to the mound. “Cut 
out the fooling,” he snarled. “You 
lose this guy and you’re through.” 
Diz stared back in amazement. 
“That Frisch,” Dean said. “He sure 
is a worrier.” 

But only an unprecedented calam- 
ity could have licked the Cardinals. 
It was the 9th inning and St. Louis 
was out in front 11 to 0. That was 
the way the game ended. 

But big scores never comfort 
Frisch, now managing the Chicago 
Cubs. He is a natural-born pessimist. 
He examines every stroke of good 
fortune with a critical, doubting eye. 
He once summed it up this way: “If 
you're winning, you worry for fear 
you won't keep on; if you’re losing, 
you fret because you don’t win.” 
Even when his teams are going well, 


*The Great Baseball Managers. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permission 
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he can always see dark days ahead. 

His pessimism is born of a fierce 
desire to win. Frisch is a throwback 
to the early days when men really 
played for the love of the game. He 
likes men who can run and men 
who are smart. Frisch himself was 
not a flashy star. He made himself 
into a great 2nd baseman by constant 
hustle and willingness to try harder 
than the next fellow. “Most players 
think they have to hit .400 to be a 
star,” he said. “As a matter of fact, 
few players do. There’s more to this 
game than hitting.” Nothing is 
worse in his book than a player 
who won’t hustle or think. 

Nor can he understand players 
who get temperamental, slumping 
hitters who won't run out pop flies, 
or whose fielding falls off with their 
batting. It pains him to see players 
going through the motions without 
being alert to smart plays, hitters 
who see opponents shifting but 
don’t push the ball into the other 
field. “They hit where they’re sup- 
posed to,” he says disgustedly. 

He complains that few hitters 
really practice. A good batter should 
practice hitting to all fields. ““That’s 
the way to learn hitting, but nobody 
bothers any more.” 

Frisch is in many ways a carbon 
copy of old John McGraw. Frisch 
inherited McGraw’s flaming tem- 
per. He was traded from New York 
to St. Louis, and was the first and 
toughest of the Gas House Gang, 
so tough that even Pepper Martin 
called him Sir. He was the undis- 
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puted ruler of the St. Louis clan. 

Frisch was born in New York on 
Sept. 9, 1898. He started his baseball 
career im 1919 with Fordham, where 
he was dubbed the Fordham Flash, 
because of his all-around skill in 
sports. Art Devlin, baseball coach, 
a former Giant player, introduced 
him to McGraw, who signed him 
up. 

In August, Frisch finally got into 
the line-up and played 54 games. In 
1920 he became the Giants’ regular 
3rd baseman. When the Giants got 
Heinie Groh, he was shifted to 2nd. 

The Fordham Flash had to learn 
baseball the hard way. McGraw was 
a tough taskmaster. He corrected 
Frankie’s batting stance and taught 
him to be a switch hitter. Slowly, 
surely, he sold Frisch his smart, ag- 
gressive, fighting style of play. 

Frisch loved baseball and was 
willing to learn. He became a good 
base runner. There were faster men, 
but none smarter. And on the bases 
no player could so upset a pitcher 
or catcher. His batting average 
climbed steadily into the 300’s— 
and stayed there. But his greatest 
asset was an ability to come through 
when the chips were down. 

In the very last game of his play- 
ing career, the Cardinals were at 
Boston in August, 1937. His team 
was behind 7 to 3 going into the 
last of the 9th. “Go on up and hit,” 
he growled. “These humpty-dump- 
ties can’t beat us.” The Cards came 
te life. Hit after hit rattled until men 
were on 2nd and 3rd with the tying 
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and winning runs. But there were 
two outs. 

They needed a left-handed pinch 
hitter for Terry Moore. Old Frankie 
came out. The players began pound- 
ing their bats on the roof. “Hit one, 
Frankie,” they screamed. One pitch 
went by, but not the next. Frisch 
drilled one into right field and the 
runners crossed the plate. As jubi- 
lant Redbirds leaped from the bench 
to congratulate their boss, Frisch 
must have been feeling good. It was 
a nice playing finish. 

When he was star and captain of 
the Giants, it had been common talk 
that Frisch would take over the club 
when McGraw stepped down. The 
Little Giant, however, had a habit 
of venting his temper on the team 
captain, and one day in 1926, Frisch 
could take it no longer—and walked 
out on the team. Rogers Hornsby, 
another great 2nd baseman who 
managed the Cardinals, had run 
into difficulties with his boss. So 
there was one of baseball’s most sen- 
sational trades—Frisch for Hornsby. 

Frankie, however, had a bad leg, 
and although he was only 29, there 
was much talk about his slipping. 
Frisch’s answer was to.take Mom 
(his wife) to Lake Placid for the 
winter. Each day he walked 15 miles 
through the hills. He went skiing, 
skated several hours daily; slept on 
an open porch. He reported to St. 
Louis that spring in the best condi- 
tion of his career. 

Frisch replaced the great Rajah 
at second base. In 1927 the Cardinals 
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finished second; then in 1928 won 
the pennant under Bill McKechnie. 
They slumped to fourth in 1929, 
then in 1930 and 1931 under Charles 
(Gabby) Street chalked up two 
more pennants. In 1933 the club 
slumped to sixth place, and in July, 
1933, Frisch was named manager, 
He stayed until September, 1938. 

After he gave up active play, 
Frankie became a dugout manager 
—but he has never liked this role. He 
stands on the dugout steps, hat-push- 
ed back, hands on hips, frowning 
and muttering. “If I were only 
younger,” he groans. Nobody suffers 
more when things go wrong. He 
screams, he yells, he grouses. 

“You're in the greatest business in 
the greatest country in the world,” 
he is fond of telling rookies. “If you 
don’t know enough to hustle and 
bear down, you're just plain nutty.” 

That was the way Frankie played. 
If he had to, he stopped a grounder 
with his chest or feet—but he stop- 
ped it—and he got it to Ist. 

Hustle is a big word in Frisch’s 
vocabulary. So is brains; not just 
those owned by the manager, but 
the ones he has working for him out 
on the playing field. Frank doesn’t 
hold with a lot of masterminding. 

Frisch hates to lose. He hates par- 
ticularly to lose early games. He fig- 
ures it is easier to win those than the 
ones in September when the heat is 
on. And they count just as much. 
Anyway, he just hates to lose. Pe- 
riod. 

This characteristic, plus an ex- 
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plosive temper, gets him into numer- 
ous rows with umpires. He and Lip- 
py Durocher, one-time teammates, 
lead the league in the number of 
times they get bounced. Frisch is at, 
the umpire’s side in a matter of sec- 
onds, and he starts hollering from 
the moment he leaves the dugout. 
He has preténded to faint at bad 
decisions, salaamed _ sarcastically 
when overruled, protested  full- 
voiced an adverse call. Invariably an 
umpire’s thumb points to the shower 
room. 

He feuded with Gabby Hartnett 
because he said the Cub catcher tried 
to call balls and strikes for the ump. 
“How come,” he asked the ump, 
“this fat guy gets in here without a 
blue suit?” The Cubs’ traveling sec- 
retary sent Frisch an  umpire’s 
hat and indicator which Frankie 
promptly used in his next argu- 
ment. 

Later, when managing the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, Frisch was still heck- 
ling officials. When he thought the 
umpires had failed to call a game 
soon enough on account of rain, he 
appeared on the coaching lines car- 
rying an umbrella. 

In 1949 he signed to manage the 
Chicago Cubs. He spent five days of 
his first week on suspension. He had 
had another argument over a close 
play. 

In only one year was he relatively 
happy. In 1934 he had his ideal team 
—the Gas House Gang. They had 
the smartness of the old Baltimore 
Orioles, the aggressiveness of Frank 


Chance’s Cubs, and the pep and hol- 
ler of Hughey Jennings. Pennant 
winners, world champions, they 
were smart, speedy—and tough. 
“Every time I opened my mouth I 
was a flat-headed Dutch so-and-so,” 
Frisch recalled ruefully. “I was the 
manager, but off the field I was just 
one of the gang.” 

One time Pepper Martin, Card 
3rd baseman, complained of a sore 
arm, and Frisch said he’d play the 
second game himself. “Anybody 
with one leg and no arms can play 
there. It’s like being pensioned. I'll 
play it with my eyes closed.” 

The first man for Cincinnati hit 
Frisch on the ankle with a stinging 
drive. Frisch didn’t dare lean over 
to rub his bruise. The next inning, 
Lombardi’s line drive struck Frisch 
on the shoulder. Altogether, seven 
or eight line drives zoomed through, 
and he didn’t stop one. After the 
game, Martin came over. “T’ll play 
tomorrow so we won't have to fin- 
ish the season without a manager,” 
he said. “That wouldn’t look right.” 

Frisch once watched from the 
dugout while Medwick chased 
Dean around the outfield with a 
baseball bat in his hand. And they 
still tell of the time when Frisch 
showed up for a game and there 
wasn’t a Cardinal in sight. They 
were out in the clubhouse listening 
to Gene Autry sing cowboy songs. 

Frisch liked it best when the play- 
ers lashed back at him. It kept them 
on their toes. When there were 
clubhouse battles, Frisch let them 
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fight it out. “That way they get it 
out of their system and don’t nurse 
grudges,” he explained. Pepper 
Martin’s Mudcats, a hillbilly band, 
were ridiculed by Frisch, but he 
never really objected to them. When 
the club lost a few, he’d yell about 
the outfit, but never too loudly. He 
even joined in one time with a fid- 
dle. He’d taken lessons as a kid. 

Pepper Martin was Frisch’s favor- 
ite player—not fancy, just a hard- 
working, hustling ballplayer who 
ran out every hit, took chances in 
stopping a batted ball, and flew head 
first into a base. He typified the 
Gang with his daring, determined, 
rugged style of play. The Gas 
Housers weren’t dirty—they simply 
played for the breaks, got them, and 
took advantage of them. 

Frisch wasn’t an iron-handed dis- 
ciplinarian, but the club didn’t prowl 
much at night. Frisch would take a 
few beers; that was all. Off the field, 
he kept only a light rein, but—like 
his old manager, McGraw—Frisch 
was the boss on the field. 

He proved it in midseason. Diz 
and Paul Dean ducked an exhibition 
game in August. Both were fined, 
and when Frisch refused to rescind, 
the Deans went on a sitdown strike. 
He suspended them. The Cards at 
the time were apparently hopelessly 
behind the league-leading Giants. 
Without the Deans, the Redbirds 
played harder and started their up- 
ward surge. Diz and Paul took a 
verbal spanking from Judge Landis; 
then returned to help the St. Louis 
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Cardinals in their pennant drive, 

Their Series opponents were the 
Detroit Tigers. Schoolboy Rowe, 
Tiger star pitcher, had sent greetings 
to his wife on a radio show. “How’m 
I doing, Edna?” he asked. The Car- 
dinal bench picked up the remark, 
A Detroit paper had captioned a 
picture of Mickey Cochrane, catcher 
and manager, shaken up on a play, 
as “Our stricken leader.” The Cards 
got mileage out of that one, too. 
Hank Greenberg, the home-run- 
hitting slugger in his first Series, 
was nervous. Diz and the others 
didn’t help him any. 

There weren’t many stolen bases, 
but the Redbirds were playing their 
usual hard-running game. In the 
final contest Joe Medwick slid hard 
into Marvin Owen, Detroit 3rd base- 
man. Owen slammed the ball down 
solidly on Medwick, and the two be- 
gan swinging fists. They were sepa- 
rated, but when Joé went to his 
outfield position the Detroit fans 
showered him with vegetables, cush- 
ions—everything they could find. 
Finally, to restore peace, Commis- 
sioner Landis withdrew him from 
the game. 

The Dean brothers each won two 
games. Diz was one of Frisch’s big- 
gest problems. He was one of the 
greatest hurlers of all time. He knew 
a batter’s weakness. But Diz didn't 
like to admit that any kind of ball 
he threw wasn’t good enough to get 
any batter out. Arky Vaughan beat 
him once by knocking a waist-high 
fast one out of the park. Diz knew 
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Arky liked this pitch, but was deter- 
mined he could throw it past him. 
He tried again. And Arky knocked 
it out of the park a second time. 

Usually few hitters could do much 
with Diz. Dean was given to brag- 
ging a good deal and telling tall 
tales. But he’d make even his most 
exaggerated boasts come true. One 
time he pitched nothing but fast 
balls to Boston and shut them out. 
He would wander into rival club- 
houses and tell them how he was 
going to pitch—and still beat them. 

He bet he could strike out Vince 
DiMaggio four times running. With 
three strikeouts chalked up and one 
to go, DiMag fouled and Diz yelled 
for the catcher to miss it. The ball 
hit the screen and Diz went on to 
gain his fourth strike-out—after giv- 
ing Frisch a near case of apoplexy. 

But in spite of the headaches he 
caused, Diz was one of Frisch’s fa- 
vorites. In one game when the score 
was tied and the Cards were in a 
jam, Frisch was debating who to 
send in when up rose Dean from 
the bench. “What’s the fuss?” he 
asked. “Gimme the ball, I’ll make 
“em out.” 

And that’s what he did. He could 
pitch—and he wanted to win. And 
—highest mark in Frisch’s book—he 
loved to play baseball. 

Cardinal fans still tell about the 
time a Cardinal singled and Don 
Padgett raced around 2nd toward 
3rd. The ball came into the base. 
Frisch, coaching at 3rd, signaled for 
a slide. He hopped from one foot to 
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the other in anxiety. He got so in- 
tent, he forgot he was only coaching. 
He took two quick steps toward the 
bag and slid in. Padgett was out; but 
Frisch completed a perfect hook 
slide from the coaching box. 

Frankie keeps a notebook, filled 
with news clips and his own com- 
ments: so-and-so hitting with men 
on bases; pitch low to so-and-so. 

He is impatient with set ideas 
about the game. “There’s no excuse 
in the world why a runner on Ist 
shouldn’t make 3rd on a ground ball 
through the left side of the diamond. 
But no,” he snorts, “it just isn’t done, 
they say.” 

Above all, he believes in a running 
club. Not a hit-and-run club, but a 
run-and-hit team. In his St. Louis 
playing days he batted ahead of the 
Card first baseman, Jim Bottomley. 
They never had a hit-and-run signal. 
Frankie would light out, and if the 
pitch was good, Bottomley would 
hit it—otherwise Frisch would dive 
head first into 2nd trying to beat the 
throw. In one game against Cincin- 
nati in 1936 he scored twice from Ist 
on singles because he was on the way 
when the ball was pitched—then, 
when the outfielder didn’t hustle the 
ball in, Frisch’s momentum carried 
him clear around the bases. 

“] figure,” he explained one time, 
“a man can run till he rounds 2nd 
and then catch a quick look at the 
3rd-base coach. If the ball has been 
hit on a line to left field, the chances 
are the runner may be held up—but 
that’s the only time. My players have 
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to run. I don’t care about the times 
they get thrown out. The percentage 
is in our favor if we keep.running 
—and if the other team tries to catch 
the runner going to 3rd on a single, 
the man on Ist ought to be able to 
go to 2nd.” 

Rookies sometimes have a tough 
time with Frankie. He is impatient 
with them. But veterans like him. 
“He’s the greatest manager I ever 
saw,” says Mickey Owen, an experi- 
enced and smart catcher. “He does 
not just tell you what to do. He goes 
out on the field in practice and shows 
you how to do it.” 

Frisch tries to give the crowds 
their money’s worth. In an exhibi- 
tion game Don Gutteridge went to 
bat with the Cardinals out in front. 


Good Deed? 


Turce Boy Scouts were at a meeting. 
They told the scoutmaster they had 
done their good deed for the day. 

“Well, boys, what did you do?” 

“We helped an old lady across the 
street a little while ago,” claimed the 
boys in unison. 

“And did it take all three of you 
to do that?” 

“Yes, it did,” chimed the boys. 
Then the smallest of the three added, 
“She didn’t want to go.” 

Victorian Magazine (June ’50). 


“Strike out,” somebody on the 
bench said. “Let’s get this over with.” 

Gutteridge took three feeble swats 
at the ball. 

Frisch was burned. “These people 
came out to see us play ball—major- 
league ball. And just because some 
jerk wants you to hurry up, you 
strike out. You're supposed to do 
your best all the time. And if you’re 
going to play on this club, you'll 
have to play that way. The people 
who come to see you play deserve 
to see your best.” 

Frisch never had to tell Gutte- 
ridge to hustle again. It was just as 
well. Frankie had always played for 
keeps. And, as a manager, he expects 
his men to keep hustling all the way 
down the line. 


Good Deed 


A womaN, blind since birth, stood on 
a busy corner, waiting for someone 
to help her across the street. A man 
stepped up and asked, “May I go 


across with you?” 


“I'd be very glad if you would,” she 
said. Safely across, the woman turned 
to thank the man. 


But he interrupted her. “Thank 
you,” he said. “When one has been 
blind as many years as I have, it’s 
mighty helpful to be guided across.” 

This Week Magazine (16 April 50). 
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Peggy had a great deal to do with the country’s most famous 
case of treason 


Benedict Arnold and Wife 


By NATHANIEL WEYL 


Condensed from a book* 


HE 37-year-old 

general in com- 
mand at Philadel- 
phia was looking for 
a wife. His first had 
died several years 
before. In April, 


1778, he had sent 
flowery declarations 
to Miss Betsy Deb- 
lois of Boston, but 
the lady declined to 


be morethana 
friend. He was now 
busy recopying 
them, with slight changes of phrase, 
and firing them at Miss Margaret 
Shippen—a somewhat moody, intro- 
verted, and extremely pretty girl of 
18, the youngest daughter of Judge 
Edward Shippen of Philadelphia. 
“Suffer that heavenly bosom 
(which cannot know itself the cause 
of pain without a sympathetic pang) 
to expand with a sensation more 
soft, more tender than friendship.” 
She accepted him, but perhaps not 
in response to this effusion. 
Benedict Arnold had come from 
a good New England family. In 


youth, he was ap- 
prenticed in a phar- 
macy but had run 
away. He fought 
spasmodically in the 
French and Indian 
War, then deserted. 
In time, as a mer- 
chant and smuggler, 
he sailed his own 
ships to the West 
Indies. He took big 
risks and engineered 
daring operations. 
The future traitor 
impressed even a casual acquaint- 
ance as an extraordinarily cold and 
calculating person. Throughout his 
army career, he kept a sharp eye 
open for business opportunities. 
“Money is this man’s god,” John 
Brown had written in a handbill, 
“and to get enough of it he would 
sacrifice his country.” 

The tragedy of Arnold’s military 
career is epitomized by the nameless 
monument at Saratoga to “the most 
brilliant soldier of the Continental 
army.” He led the grueling march 
on Quebec. By a brilliant ruse, he 


*Treason. Copyright, 1950, and reprinted with permission of Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C. 491 pp. $4.50. 71 
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relieved Fort Schuyler. At Bemis 
Heights, he fought with blazing 
courage until his horse was shot 
from under him and his thigh shat- 
tered by an enemy bullet. As a re- 
sult of his wounds, he was sent to 
Philadelphia. 

When he took command in Phila- 
delphia his reputation was ambigu- 
ous. In 1776, he had been court- 
martialed for plundering military 
stores at Montreal for personal profit. 
During the Canadian campaign, 
$55,000 in Arnold’s charge mysteri- 
ously disappeared. There had been 
profits from cargoes he had cleared. 
Philadelphia opened up magnificent 
opportunities. 

On April 8, 1779, Benedict Arnold 
and Peggy Shippen were married. 
A few weeks later General Arnold 
approached one Joseph Stansbury, 
proprietor of a china shop and a se- 
cret British agent, to work out an 
arrangement to betray America to 
his own profit. 

For 150 years, historians have be- 
lieved that Arnold’s wife knew 
nothing of his negotiations. It would 
be comforting to believe in a sordid 
Arnold and an innocent Peggy. But 
there is evidence that Peggy inspired 
the betrayal. How did Arnold know 
that Stansbury was part of the com- 
munications net of British head- 
quarters? Could he have learned 
about Stansbury from Peggy? Dur- 
ing the British occupation she had 
been squired by John André, who 
was liaison for secret agents behind 
American lines. André may not have 
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been in love with Peggy—but he de- 
signed a dress for her and did a sen- 
sitive pencil drawing of her wearing 
it. The drawing gives her a petulant, 
almost sullen, expression. The eyes, 
wide and highly intelligent, are at 
the same time sly and secretive. If 
André recruited Peggy into his espi- 
onage net, he would naturally have 
put her in contact with Stansbury. 

Arnold had been accused of em- 
bezzlement by Pennsylvania author- 
ities. On May 5, probably two weeks 
or so after he had become a traitor, 
the general sent a remarkable letter 
to George Washington: “If your 
Excellency thinks me criminal, for 
heaven’s sake let me be immediately 
tried and, if found guilty, executed.” 
It was sheer nonsense. He had not 
been accused of any crime which 
warranted the death penalty. 

Then came the justification: 
“Having made every sacrifice of for- 
tune and blood, and become a crip- 
ple in the service of my country, I 
little expected to meet the ungrateful 
returns I have received; but as Con- 
gress have stamped ingratitude as 
a current coin, I must take it. I wish 
your Excellency, for your long and 
eminent services, may not be paid in 
the same coin.” His defense against 
the charge of grafting thinly con- 
cealed a justification of treason; 
closed with the implied suggestion 
that Washington join him. 

A month after Arnold’s wedding, 
Captain John André sent him a re- 
ply from Clinton’s headquarters. He 
addressed Arnold as Monk, the 
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name of the English Puritan general 
who had earned a dukedom by go- 
ing over to the Royalists. André as- 
sured him of “full reliance on his 
honorable intentions.” If his trea- 
son should result in “the seizing of 
an obnoxious band of men,” British 
generosity would “exceed even his 
own most sanguine hopes.” If he 
failed, he would be reimbursed for 
losses. Benedict Arnold could supply 
military intelligence, subvert the loy- 
alty of other generals or organize a 
military blow of importance. 

Arnold and André each had a 
copy of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
and used the page, line, word-order 
code in three digits. Other letters 
were underlined in special invis- 
ible inks. Two key letters showed 
whether the hidden messages were 
to be revealed by fire or acid. Inno- 
cent letters, dealing with social mat- 
ters “& other nonsense” were sent to 
Peggy Chew, an innocent, with a 
request that they be communicated 
to Peggy Arnold. 

On July 11, 1779, Arnold stated 
his price to the British: £10,000 plus 
indemnification for any losses, to be 
paid whether he succeeded or failed. 
André replied that the plans of West 
Point would be most helpful. If Ar- 
nold would assume an active field 
command, he and André could meet 
and quickly settle the unpleasant 
matter of money. The general was 
of little value in Philadelphia. 

Arnold whetted British appetite 
by furnishing information on opera- 
tional plans, troop dispositions, and 
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French fleet movements. John An- 
dré was not impressed. He wanted 
Arnold to betray a fortress, surren- 
der an army, or lose a battle. 

André was too shrewd to agree 
to give Arnold the same pay wheth- 
er he succeeded or failed. He wanted 
Arnold to have a strong motive for 
avoiding risk. After a talk with Sir 
Henry Clinton, André sent a coun- 
ter-proposal. If Arnold would get 
himself appointed to an important 
military command and surrender it, 
the British would pay two guineas a 
head for all captured soldiers up to 
5,000 or 6,000. 

Arnold wrote General Schuyler in 
March of 1780, suggesting that he be 
given West Point and hinting deli- 
cately that his wounds incapacitated 
him from active service. In a hurried 
visit to the post, Arnold found sup- 
plies low and fortifications in dis- 
repair. This was to the good. But the 
fort. was garrisoned by only 1,500 
men. Their surrender would yield 
only £3,150. 

In July the plot was almost dis- 
rupted. Still respecting Arnold as a 
brilliant soldier who loved a battle, 
General Washington offered him a 
command to cross the Hudson and 
attack the British in New York. “In- 
stead of expressing any pleasure at 
the appointment,” Washington re- 
called afterwards, Arnold “never 
opened his mouth.” Doubtless this 
seemed less suspicious at the time 
than in retrospect. Badly wounded 
men often live in fear of a second 
hit. And Arnold was newly married. 
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Peggy, hearing the news at a dinner 
party, became hysterical. What a de- 
voted wife, the guests doubtless 
thought, a young bride terrified that 
her husband might be killed i 
battle! 

Arnold had the humiliation of 
pleading with Washington that his 
old wound made him unfit for active 
campaigning, and the Commander 
in Chief, on Aug. 3, gave Arnold 
the command of West Point. 

During the next month, Arnold 
enlarged West Point. In July, the 
British had increased their offer to 
£20,000 for the surrender of 3,000 
men. By Sept. 13, he could say that 
he had 3,086 troops. 

The next step was the face-to-face 
meeting with John André. There 
had been no meeting of minds on 
pay. Arnold had to provide the in- 
formation needed for a successful, 
surprise attack. Timing, place, and 
tactics had to be coordinated so that 
Arnold could sterilize American 
defenses. 

Arnold could not cross British 
lines. He had to be beyond suspicion 
if he was to succeed. André must 
come to him. There were two ways. 
He might cross American lines as a 
patriot reporting intelligence to Ar- 
nold. He might go to a neutral zone 
under a flag of truce with an Amer- 
ican Tory who had a message to 
convey to the commander. 

Should he arrive in regimentals 
as a British officer, or in civilian 
clothes as a spy? Arnold obstinately 
insisted that André must arrive dis- 
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guised, but General Clinton had said 
he must not cross American lines, 
that he must wear his uniform at 
all times, and that he must not carry 
compromising papers. 

Meanwhile, Washington wrote 
Arnold that he would be in Peek- 
skill on a Sunday evening en route 
tc Hartford to confer with General 
Rochambeau. Arnold was to provide 
a guard of 50 men. The clear infer- 
ence was that the Commander in 
Chief would arrive inadequately 
protected. Arnold did not hesitate to 
betray this intelligence to Clinton 
and André. Arnold’s report, his most 
sordid act, arrived too late for the 
kidnapping. 

A British armed sloop, Vulture, 
sailed up from Spuyten Duyvil and 
dropped anchor at the lower end of 
Haverstraw bay. Official letters were 
delivered openly to Arnold. They 
contained one item of carefully 
masked information: André was on 
board. 

Events were spiraling. And Peggy 
had arrived for the surrender. 

On a moonless night, a rowboat 
put Joshua Smith aboard the Vul- 
ture. Smith believed he was to take 
ashore a pro-American merchant 
wearing a British uniform because 
he enjoyed posing as a soldier. He 
was, of course, Major André. 

In a forest near the river’s edge, 
André and Arnold talked for three 
hours. Arnold turned over a detailed 
plan of West Point. He indicated 
troop dispositions, the near-by forces 
he commanded, and their standing 
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orders in the event of attack. He 
detailed the weaknesses: “the wall 
on the east side broken down... on 














the west side broke in many places.” 
They probably agreed on the timing 
and tactics of assault. 
At four in the morning Smith in- 
terrupted to say it would be day- 
break in two hours. But the oarsmen 
were too tired or too lazy to row 
ndré back. Arnold returned to his 
headquarters. Smith took André 
home with him. Wrapped in a long 
blue cloak, André passed outposts 
into enemy territory. He had vio- 
lated Clinton’s instructions and was 
now, according to laws of war, a spy. 
Bad luck at once fastened on the 
debonair young officer. Obviously 
without instructions from Arnold, 
ia subordinate ordered a heavy can- 
nonade on the Vulture that morn- 
ing. With shrouds ripped and decks 
torn apart, the Vulture raised anchor 
and drifted downriver. 
It was virtually impossible for An- 
dré to return to his warship. He 
would return that night in regi- 





mentals, with the plans tied to a 
stone so that they could be dropped 
into the river in an emergency. 
Joshua Smith now took charge. 
André would make his way over- 
land through American lines, using 
the pass Arnold had made out in 


the name of John Anderson. This 


was the only possible decision. It was 
to cost André his life. , 

In civilian attire, a claret-colored 
jacket with gold-laced buttonholes, 
and with false papers, André passed 
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the last outpost into a no-man’s 
land continually ravaged and raided 
by the two guerrilla bands known 
as Skinners (pro-American) and 

Cowboys (pro-British). For them a 
well-dressed traveler was always big 
game. 

The Skinners ambushed John An- 
dré. Searching him for money, they 
found the plans in Arnold’s hand- 
writing. A dull-witted American 
officer concluded that “John Ander- 
had stolen the papers from 
Arnold. He sent them by messenger 
to General Washington, who was 
riding from Hartford to West Point, 
but made the incredible decision to 
ship André under guard to Benedict 
Arnold! 

Almost too late, Major Benjamin 
Tallmadge, an intelligence officer, 
arrived, and suspected Arnold of 
treason. He had the guards recalled 
and confined André in safe territory. 
But he was unable to stop the mes- 
senger who carried a full report to 
Arnold. 

At 9 a.m. Monday, Alexander 
Hamilton rode into Arnold’s head- 
quarters. His Excellency Lt. Gen. 
George Washington would be late 
for breakfast, but wished the staff 
officers to begin without him. Short- 
ly thereafter, a messenger handed 
Arnold a letter. Impassive and 
poker-faced, Arnold read of “John 
Anderson’s” arrest. Instructing the 
messenger to say nothing, he bound- 
ed to tell Peggy. 

At that moment, an aide came up- 
stairs to announce that Washington 
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would arrive at any minute; they 
could breakfast together after all. 
This was the last man in the world 
Arnold wanted to meet. He “came 
down in great confusion,” and an- 
nounced he was off for West Point 
and would be back to greet General 
Washington in an hour. After a 
maddeningly slow trip on a barge, 
he boarded the Vulture—and was 
safe within English lines. 

Peggy was quite composed when 
Washington arrived. But when he 
rode off to West Point to find Ar- 
nold, she became violently hysterical. 
It was not acting but a dangerous 
failure of nerve. 

An aide found her in her bed- 
room, disheveled, shrieking and 
raving. She fell on her knees plead- 
ing that her innocent baby should 
not be put to death. She screamed 
that she had no friends in the world. 
“No, General Arnold will never re- 
turn: he is gone, he is gone forever.” 
The young aide was bewildered. 

Washington appeared. “No, that 
is not General Washington; that is 
the man who was a-going to assist 
Colonel Varick in killing my child,” 
Peggy cried. She had known Gen- 
eral Washington well since she was 
14. 

All were touched by her matronly 
innocence and despair. Young 
and romantic Alexander Hamilton 
reached a sentimental conclusion: 
“All the sweetness of beauty, all the 
loveliness of innocence, all the ten- 
derness of a wife, and: all the fond- 
ness of a mother showed themselves 
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in her appearance and conduct. We 
have every reason to believe that she 
was entirely unacquainted with the 
plan, and that her first knowledge 
of it was when Arnold went to tell 
her that he must banish himself 
from his country and from her for- 
ever.” 

Peggy recovered from her night- 
mares, received Washington and 
Lafayette the next day, and played 
ithe role of a heartbroken woman. 
She proceeded to Philadelphia, hav- 
ing aroused the sympathy of all who 
witnessed the drama. She stopped 
off at Paramus, the home of lovely 
Mrs. Theodosia Prevost, the widow 
of a British officer and the future 
wife of another traitor, Aaron Burr. 
Matthew Davis, Burr’s biographer, 
30 years later reported what hap- 
pened there as he had heard it from 
Burr. 

“As soon as they were left alone, 
Mrs. Arnold became tranquillized 
and assured Mrs. Prevost that she 
was heartily sick of the theatricals 
she was exhibiting.” She said that 
she had been “disgusted with the 
American cause and those who had 
the management of public affairs, 
and that through unceasing perse- 
verance she had ultimately brought 
the general into an arrangement to 
surrender West Point.” 

John André faced a court-martial 
before some of the best experts on 
military law in the Continental 
army. And there was no doubt of 
his guilt. Caught behind American 
lines, in civilian clothes, with secret 
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documents, his pass issued under an 
alias had no validity in view of its 
traitorous purpose. But every officer 
wished André free and Arnold on 
the gallows. 

André was not only artist, poet, 
and playwright; he was a gentleman 
in the classic sense. He behaved dur- 
ing his trial with a quiet, impressive 
courage, knowing that death was 
inevitable. One of his last acts was 
to write General Sir Henry Clinton 
a letter of unusual graciousness, in 
which he absolved that officer of any 
responsibility for events. He did not 
even blame Arnold’s neglect of a 
guest. He believed he would be shot 
as an officer and a gentleman, but 
André showed no emotion when he 
saw the gibbet. He would not even 
die as a soldier. 

Hamilton sent a frantic letter to 
Clinton. “Perhaps André might be 
released for General Arnold, deliv- 
ered up without restriction on con- 
dition, which is the prevailing wish.” 

But André was already dead. In 
any event, the barter was impossible. 
Arnold’s surrender would have en- 
dangered the entire system of secret 
agents André and he had created. 

In a letter to Washington, Arnold 
assumed responsibility for André’s 
civilian disguise. He tried awkward- 
ly to put the consequences of An- 
dré’s death upon his old comman- 
der. Arnold was made a British 
general. He wrote a long, inept jus- 
tification of himself. He said British 
peace commissioners had offered 
honorable and fair terms in 1778 


which American diehard radicals 
had refused. Then had come alli- 
ance with France, a scandalous bed- 
ding down with monarchial tyranny 
and popery. 

The new general led a raiding ex- 
pedition into Virginia—courageous- 
ly, since the certain result of capture 
was death. Secret agents of the Con- 
tinental army were assigned the task 
of taking Arnold prisoner. Sergeant 
Major John Champe “deserted” the 
Continental army and enlisted in 
Arnold’s Tory legion. The plan was 
to kidnap Arnold at night, when 
the traitor was strolling in his gar- 
den in New York (then in British 
hands), hurry him gagged and 
stunned through a breach already 
made in the fence, and take him 
through deserted alleys to a waiting 
boat. Washington had made the 
plan in cold, implacable anger. But 
the day before the kidnapping was 
to occur, Arnold-s legion was sent 
off to Virginia. Poor Sergeant 
Champe had to fight on against his 
own people. 

After defeat, Arnold in Canada 
resumed his old occupation as a 
West Indian trader. But New 
3runswick folk resented his pres- ° 
ence. His warehouse was burned 
under mysterious circumstances. He 
moved to England. An insult in the 
House of Lords brought him a duel 
with Lord Lauderdale. He still had 
courage. During the war against 
revolutionary France, Arnold was 
in the West Indies as a secret British 
agent. He used the alias Anderson, 
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the name that André had chosen for 
the last venture of his life. He was 
arrested and escaped. His last move 
was a daring but unsuccessful plan 
to seize some Spanish islands for 
England. 

His last years were anticlimactic. 
Although given rights to a vast tract 
of land in Canada, he hazarded and 
lost the remainder of his fortune in 
privateering. In 1801, he died in 
poverty. 

The British paid Arnold exactly 
£6,000 in cash for his treason. In 
addition, after the war he received 
half-pay as a British colonel amount- 
ing to £ 225 gross per year. Further- 
more, to his three sons by his first 
marriage accrued an aggregate as 
English officers of £225 per year. 

These were more or less obliga- 


tory payments. But there was no 
such understanding as far as Peggy 
Arnold was concerned. Even so, in 
1782 the king conferred on her a 
pension of £500 a year for “her serv- 
ices, which were very meritorious,” 
as Sir Henry Clinton put it. More- 
over, each of her children was given 
a yearly stipend of £100 and, unlike 
Arnold’s progeny by his earlier mar- 
riage, they were not obliged to serve 
in the army to get it. 

In current purchasing power, Peg- 
gy’s personal pension grossed about 
$15,000 a year. Where Arnold had 
to plead, bargain, wheedle and lie 
to get money from the British gov- 
ernment, Peggy was paid a generous 
reward without asking for it. The 
inference as to her role seems in- 
escapable. 


Flights of Fancy 


Baby teeth surfacing like lazy sub- 
marines.—Francis G. Sabol, Sr. 


Sympathy: two hearts tugging at the 
same load.—Hugh W. Phillips. 


Tulips nodding their “Thank you’s” 
to admiring passers-by.—John Kiley. 


Cotton-candy clouds.—Jack Tarver. 


It’s global peace or global pieces. 
—Merrill Monkeyshines. 


A tired gate hung between cedar 
posts.—Janice Holt Giles. 


Husband and wife exchanged 
glances like promissory notes on a fu- 
ture conversation.—Mary McCarthy. 

Temperament: temper that is too 
old to spank.—Lord Bernens. 

Rain hung like a silver curtain be 
tween the trees.—/. Clare. 

As hard as trying to smuggle day- 
light past a rooster.—Parts Pups. 

Unplanned as a sneeze.—JoAn Kiley, 

Flying squadron of lightning bugs. 
—Celestine Sibley. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.] 
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‘religion out of the public schools and say that only the public 


scnoo.s should exist, you take religion out of the nation 


Are Religious Schools 


American? 


By ROBERT C. HARTNETT, SJ. 


Condensed from an address* 


HE fight last year over 

federal aid to education 

did not really revolve 

around bus rides for 
Catholic children. Bus rides were 
merely the one-ninth of the ice- 
berg which shows above water. 
The real struggle was over the sub- 
merged eight-ninths. 

Catholics were opposed to any fed- 
eral-aid system that failed to take 
Catholic school children into ac- 
count. The submerged issue closest 
to the surface was this: is the Cath- 
olic school system to be considered 
part of the American school system? 

The National Education associa- 
tion consists of 400,000 teachers in 
public schools and another 400,000 
public-school teachers aligned with 
the NEA through membership in 
state teachers’ organizations. The 
NEA operated on the assumption 
that the public schools constitute the 
entire American educational system. 
When they write or speak about 
“American schools” they mean 
“public schools.” They look upon 
the public-school system as everyone 


looks upon the U.S. post office. You 
can employ special messengers to 
deliver letters. But officially such 
messenger service has no standing. 

Catholics do not put postal service 
and education on a par. We deny 
that the state should ever have a 
monopoly of education the way it 
has a monopoly in mail deliveries. 
Education deals with religious and 
moral belief. We will never sit idly 
by while the function of education 
is turned into a state monopoly. The 
Church cannot abdicate her author- 
ity over education. Neither can par- 
ents. 

Another issue was more deeply 
submerged in the federal-aid contro- 
versy: whether religion, and moral- 
ity based on religion, are to be re- 
tained in American life. Religion 
cannot be taught in the public 
schools. 

Yet, education is the ordinary 
channel through which children 
learn the beliefs their parents want 
them to hold. If you eliminate reli- 
gion from the state school, and then 
force all children to attend state 


*To the graduating class of Marywood School for Girls, Evanston, Ill., June 8,1950. 79 
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schools, you have gone a long way 
towards eliminating religion from 
society. Whether or not this was the 
specific intention of the NEA, it is 
the natural consequence of the pub- 
lic policy they support. 

We Catholics could not surrender 
to a revolution aimed at banishing 
religion from the schools and so- 
ciety. That is the truth about the 
federal-aid-to-education issue, the 
submerged and little recognized 
truth. 

The trend towards a public-school 
monopoly and complete seculariza- 
tion of American education and all 
American life has been taking place 
for two generations. Last summer 
was the first time it caught the head- 
lines. It got into the papers under 
the guise of a dispute in the federal- 
aid bill about bus rides for parochial- 
school children. 

This was fortunate, because it has 
set non-Catholics thinking. They are 
beginning to realize that Catholics, 
in fighting for their own schools, are 
fighting for freedom of education 
and for the right of religious groups 
to keep religion alive as an effective 
factor in American society. 

Let me give a few examples to 
prove that through our Catholic re- 
sistance to the revolution aiming:at 
a public-school monopoly a counter- 
revolution in favor of freedom of 
education and of religious activity 
has set in. 

1. Paul Blanshard’s book on 
American Freedom and Catholic 
Power summarized this whole at- 
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tack on Catholic education. At first 
it caused a sensation. But a Jewish 
writer in Montreal, David Rome, 
very early told Jews that Blanshard- 
ism was a threat to all minorities, as 
it certainly is. More recently a writer 
named Will Herberg wrote a devas- 
tating review of Blanshard’s book in 
Commentary, a Jewish monthly 
published in New York. One reader 
wrote to the editor, strongly object- 
ing to the review. Herberg came 
back to blast not only Blanshard but 
the Jew who came to his defense. 
Thoughtful Jews are warning their 
fellows that Blanshardism is very 
dangerous, not only to Catholicism, 
but to the freedom of all minorities. 

2. Dr. F. Ernest Johnson is a 
Methodist, a professor of education 
at Teachers’ college, Columbia uni- 
versity, and secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Research and Education of 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ of America. He has become 
progressively more concerned about 
secularization of the public schools. 

Dr. Johnson admits that the paro- 
chial school as a substitute for the 
public school is growing in favor 
among Protestants. Last January he 
told a thousand Protestant ministers 
in Washington, D.C., that public 
education is now facing “something 


of a revolt” on the part of Protestants § 


who find its indifference to religion 
intolerable. He personally believes 
that public schools should teach 
more about religion. Dr. Johnson is 


only. one among many who are} 


growing more sympathetic towards 
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the Catholic solution, that of run- 
ning their own schools, though he 
does not now favor that solution for 
Protestants. 

The Lutherans are pushing their 
parochial schools. And a Southern 
Baptist, the vice-president of Trinity 
university in Texas, published a 
book last year in which he said that 
the Catholics have found the only 
solution. Protestants should set up 
a complete system of their own. 

3. The most remarkable “conver- 
sion” to the Catholic position has 
been that of Prof. William W. Brick- 
man of New York university. Re- 
viewing the whole subject of “The 
School and the Church-State Ques- 
tion” in School and Society for May 
6, Professor Brickman, after can- 
vassing Catholic and non-Catholic 
thought on the subject, said he could 
see no reason why parochial schools 
should not be supported by the state 
just as public schools are. Dr. George 
F. Zook, retiring as head of the 
American Council on Education, 
recently showed great alarm over 
the tendency to exclude religion 
from education. 

4. It is the same on the constitu- 
tional issues involved. Professor Cor- 
win of Princeton, who is regarded 
as the greatest living authority on 
the Constitution, has sided with us. 
So have writers in a dozen law re- 
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views published by non-Catholic 
universities. 

5. One of the most hopeful signs 
of a better understanding of the 
Catholic position in American edu- 
cation appeared in the New York 
Times for June 5. Benjamin Fine, 
education editor of the Times, pub- 
lished the results of a survey he 
made, with the help of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare conference in 
Washington, of Catholic elementary 
and secondary education through- 
out the U.S. America saw it neces- 
sary some time ago to take exception 
to Mr. Fine’s views. It seemed that 
he had been, in effect, contributing 
to the myth sponsored by the NEA 
that the public schools alone consti- 
tute the American school system. 
Both Mr. Fine and the New York 
Times deserve considerable credit 
for making amends. If their pre- 
vious overlooking of our contribu- 
tions to American schooling was 
due to an oversight on their part, 
they have shown themselves big 
enough to correct it when our criti- 
cism was called to their attention. 

The battle is not over, and it is 
certainly not yet won. But there is 
sufficient evidence to prove that our 
position is not only getting a sym- 
pathetic hearing but is winning ap- 
proval among many non-Catholics, 


Navy chaplain’s sign: If you have troubles come in and tell us about them; 


if not, cone in and tell us how you do it. 


Army and Navy Journal, 








Certain modern sociologists, like Margaret Mead, play down the importance of religion 
in modern life by minimizing the effect religion had in the life of primitive people. A 
recent Book-of-the-Month, Uttermost Part of the Earth, even claimed that the primitive 
Indians of Tierra del Fuego do not believe in a Supreme Being. This personal-experience 
account proves exactly the contrary. These Indians have a highly developed sense of right 
and wrong, and believe in a personal God. 


Stone-Algers and God 


By MARTIN GUSINDE, S. V. D. 


Condensed from the American Catholic Sociological Review* 





Lived with the Indians of 

I Tierra del Fuego, at the tip 

of South America, for about 
two and one-half years. 
When I had won their 
confidence, they let me 
become a tribe mem- 
ber. I am the only white 
man who has ever 
shared their secret ini- 
tiation ceremonies, the 
rites by which adoles- 
cent boys and girls be- 
come full-fledged mem- 
bers of the tribe. It was 
like going back to pre- 
historic times, because 
those Indians are pre-Stone-Age 
men, and just as primitive as our 
earliest ancestors. 

When I asked the elders of the 
Ydmana tribe to let me go through 
the ceremonies they at first were 
troubled by religious scruples, but 
finally consented. But they added 
that I must let myself be treated as 
every other candidate would be and 


that I must follow the schedule. 





I would have no special treatment. 

When the appointed time came, 
several families gathered on an 
island, where _ they 
would not be disturbed. 
, They built a long one- 
room lodge with a 
dome-like roof. The 
’ framework, made of 
saplings, was  cover- 
ed with hides and 
branches. At each end 
there was a small open- 
ing through which one 
a could enter or leave 
only by crawling on 
hands and knees. 
Through the middle of the lodge 
there was a long, narrow open fire. 
On either side of the fire, in an open 
space strewn with twigs, the adults 
squatted in long rows. 

After all the men and women had 


taken their places inside the lodge, § 


the initiation rites began. The watch- 
men brought in the boys and girls. 

My turn came. I was bound with 
a leather cord and led to the lodge. 


82 *Loyola University, 820 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. June, 1950. 
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At the entrance I was made to crawl 
inside. Hardly was my head inside 
the lodge when it was covered with 
a leather sack so that I could see 
nothing. Then someone grabbed me 
at the hips and shook me furiously 
from side to side, and up and down. 
After 20 minutes of this I was com- 
pletely worn out. Then, suddenly, 
the leather sack was removed, and I 
could see what looked like a devil- 
red ghost disappearing into the fire. 
This theatrical effect was achieved 
by having a man who is painted red 
dash behind the blazing fire at just 
the right moment. The candidate is 
supposed to believe that the devil- 
red ghost had shaken him. 

One of the men now asked me to 
sit at his side; at my other side sat 
a woman. This was my assigned 
place during all the weeks of the 
rites. This man and woman were my 
sponsors—it was their obligation to 
teach me, to watch over me day and 
night, and to see that I did every- 
thing exactly as prescribed. Each 
girl taking part in the ceremonies 
was given two women as sponsors; 
each boy, a man and a woman. 

After I had been assigned to my 
place, my godfather said to me, “Sit 
down in the right position now!” 
The “right” sitting position is squat- 
ting on the floor with knees drawn 
close to the body, arms folded over 
breast, and head bent down so that 
eyes look at the floor. “Sit like this, 
and don’t stir!” I was commanded. 

I was not allowed to scratch my 
head. I was not allowed to squirm 


to relieve my cramped muscles. 
Occasionally a beetle was dropped 
down my collar. I was told to give 
no sign of feeling the insect. When 
I did so, my godfather poked me, 
and told me I would get no food for 
an entire day. To look about was 
strictly forbidden. The adults told 
and laughed heartily at funny stories, 
but a candidate might not even 
snicker. . 

We were allowed to sleep only 
five hours each night, on the bare 
ground. We had to lie with our arms 
and legs in the same position they 
took while we were squatting. The 
godfather remained awake. If a can- 
didate stretched a leg or an arm, his 
godfather immediately poked him, 
and not very gently. The candidate 
awoke, of course, and was told to 
resume the proper position. 

The ceremonies often last from 
eight to twelve weeks; sometimes 
longer. During this time no candi- 
date may speak. 

Food. is strictly limited. During 
the first week each candidate gets 
one mussel the size of a frankfurter 
daily. After that he gets two mussels 
daily. Each day the candidate is 
allowed but a few swallows of water. 
We all suffered hunger in no small 
degree. 

These sufferings are supposed to 
train the candidate in self-control. 
The tribe wishes also thereby to 
make the candidates docile and will- 
ing to accept the admonitions that 
are being given them each day of 
the rite. 
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These Indians regard men and 
women as equals. There is a strict 
division of labor. During the weeks 
of the ceremonies the boys and girls 
are exercised in the occupations 
proper to men and women. Often, 
at about 10 a.M., some men sum- 
moned us boys from the lodge to a 
previously determined place. There 
we had to practice throwing the 
harpoon, stalking sea lions, climbing 
cliffs to get eggs from nests of sea 
birds. Each boy had to practice until 
his mentor was satisfied that his skill 
was satisfactory. At the same time, 
experienced women took the girls to 
another place where they practiced 
women’s occupations, paddling and 
guiding the beech-bark canoe, weav- 
ing baskets, swimming, and diving 
to the sea bottom for mussels, snails 
and sea urchins. Men are not ex- 
pected to swim; it is strictly a wom- 
an’s job. The woman has the entire 
duty of paddling and steering and 
caring for the canoe. When the 
whole family is in the canoe the men 
are merely passengers. 

After four or five hours of this 
strenuous practicing, and fasting the 
whole time, we returned to the lodge 
and were given a mere bite to eat. 
Then came a rest period, each squat- 
ting in his assigned place in the 
“proper” position. 

In the evening came another peri- 
od of instruction, lasting two or 
three hours. An old man of much 
experience and noble character was 
the teacher. The candidates squatted 
before him in a semicircle. In a soft, 
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friendly voice he explained prin- 
ciples of conduct and customs which 
are the norm of the entire tribe. His 
speech was simple and to the point. 
Almost every evening he began his 
instruction with these words, “Each 
of you must become a good and an 
able man or woman.” He admon- 
ished us to be friendly toward every 
one, especially toward old people. “It 
is not seemly for young people to 
thrust themselves into the conversa- 
tion of old people,” he would say. 
“To laugh at old people is improper. 
Be kind to children, even the chil- 
dren of your enemy, and help them.” 

To the girls he would say, “If you 
hear a woman speak evil of another 
woman who is absent, do not carry 
the tale further, for neither are you 
pleased if others speak evil of you. 
If you carry tales, others will con- 
sider you a busybody and will want 
nothing to do with you.” 

Again and again we were admon- 
ished to be unselfish and to be help- 
ful toward everyone, to be altruistic. 
“If someone comes on a visit, offer 
him something good. Then he will 
report to his friends that you are a 
friendly person. When you have 
been successful in the chase, give to 
others a portion of what you have 
taken.” We candidates put this into 
practice during the ceremonies, for 
what we took when hunting we had 
to divide among others. ““Egotism is 
a very serious fault and _ heartily 
hated in our tribe,” said the old man 
again and again. He warned against 
quarrelsomeness and disharmony 
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and untrustworthiness. He also ad- 
monished us to rise early every day, 
and promised that if we did, we 
would always be able to finish the 
tasks assigned to us. 

Almost every evening this kindly 
teacher brought his talk to a close 
with these words: “Fulfill every- 
thing that is required of you. We 
Yamana have not introduced these 
ceremonies. They come from Him- 
who-is-above, from Hidabuan (my 
Father). It is He who desires that 
each of us be a good and able per- 
son. Heed this desire. Any one who 
does not observe these commands, 
we will not be able to reprimand 
and lead back to the way of right- 
eousness. However, He-who-is- 
above (the Supreme Being) sees 
each of us and keeps account of the 
good and evil we do. The man who 
will not observe these commands 
will be punished by Him-who-is- 
above, either by an early death or 


by the death -of a beloved child. 
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Therefore, be obedient!” After the 
teachings of the evening, each can- 
didate went to sleep thinking over 
admonitions the old man_ had 
spoken. 

Most anthropologists and evolu- 
tionists assume, as Charles Darwin 
did, that these Indians, and other 
primitives like them, are subhuman 
or little better. But scientists’ knowl- 
edge on this subject has been only 
superficial. 

Lucas Bridges, in his book Utter- 
most Part of the Earth, a Book-of- 
the-Month-Club choice, shows that, 
though he lived in Tierra del Fuego 
a long time, he remained an .out- 
sider. He reports that he never heard 
the natives speak of a Supreme Be- 
ing. But my personal experience as 
a member of the Y4mana tribe has 
shown me that these Indians, and, 
therefore, our most ancient ances- 
tors, were true men, far above the 
level of animals, with a clear idea 
of a personal God. 


When Was This Written? 


“Two great peoples, starting at different points, go forward to the same end; 
these are the Russians and the Americans. These two alone go forward in 
a race of which the eye cannot see the limits. 

“To attain this end, the American relies on the strength of reason in 


individuals. Russia concentrates in one man all the power of society. The one 
has for his principal means of action, liberty; the other, servitude. Their points 
of departure are different; their paths are diverse. But each of them seems 
called by a secret design of providence to hold one day in his hands the 
destinies of half the world.” 

Alexis de Tocqueville wrote this more than 100 years ago in his book 
Democracy in America. Rep. Paul W. Shafer. 





A human account of what it means to be a gypsy on the labor market 


we Gonzales: 


By THEODORE J. RADTKE 
Condensed from The Sign* 


gamagetto Gonzates drove his 1934 
=} Ford up to the yellow-and-red 
“= gasoline pump, glanced at the 
man in the doorway of the crum- 
bling service station, and turned off 
the motor. All the family climbed 
down to stretch their legs after the 
hours of travel under the Oklahoma 
sun. 

“Put in five ga-lones—chiip gas,” 
he called out. 

Eight persons left that sagging 
automobile. There was a mattress 
tied to the top; a sack of beans and 
chili peppers rested form-fitting on 
the front fender. The running board 
was loaded with pots and pans and 
an extra can of water. 

Like thousands every year in 
April, Tito Gonzales .was traveling 
to the beet fields in the North for 
work. There was real work in the 
northern fields all summer. There 
was nothing in the Texas country 
he called “home” until the cotton 
harvest in August and September. 

If the “wetbacks” could all be 
driven south of the border into Mex- 
ico and made to stay there, men like 


Gonzales would have a chance to 
earn a living. But the wetback 
will work for 20 cents an hour. He 
can easily go back and forth by 
wading the Rio Grande at night. 
He is not an American citizen, of 
course, but who is there to stop him? 
When he is hired on the South 
Texas ranches, he gets what the 
rancher chooses to give him. 

Tito Gonzales is an American 
citizen; he lives in the U.S. He can- 
not keep his family on 20 cents an 
hour. It is better to work in the beet 
fields in the North. Tito’s neighbor, 
Pepe Hernandez, made much mon- 
ey there last year. He even bought 
a “new” car before he came back to 
Texas in December. He said he hoed 
the beets, and all the kids worked, 
too, and he did 100 acres. 

“Maria, how much is 100 a-cres? 
Caramba! Seventeen délares for one 
a-cre—this is many hundred ddlares 
Pepe is make in the detabeles.” 

Tito’s English was not good. As 
a growing boy he had lived on a 
ranch many miles from the nearest 
schoolhouse, and he was needed on 


86 * Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. July and August, 1950. 
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the ranch for work. Otherwise, his 
father, Macedonio, could not buy 
enough frijoles to keep his big family 
alive. 

Tito was only one of the 200,000 
children in Texas who never went 
to school for even one day. Today 
his six children were also among the 
untaught. Perhaps, should he earn 
as much as Pepe Hernandez last 
year in the beet fields up North, he 
would send his children to school 
next September. Pepe sent two of his 
children to school when he arrived 
“home” in Crystal City last Decem- 
ber. 

The man at the service station was 
amiable enough. He had seen many 
a jalopy like this pass by; many 
another had stopped for gas and oil. 

“The water—she is gone from our 
jug. Can I fill heem here?” 

“Go ahead, take all you want. It’s 
cheap. Say, where you _ people 
from?” 

Tito stopped and looked at the 
man for a long time before he an- 
swered. He studied the man’s face 
carefully to read there a possibly sin- 
ister meaning in the question. Per- 
sons who asked such questions were 
usually not friends. He finally shift- 
ed his eyes back toward Maria, then 
to the ground, then he moved delib- 
erately toward the water hose. 

With studied carelessness he said, 
raexas,” 

“Lot-a_ people coming through 
from Texas these days,” the man 
rattled on while the gasoline trickled 
down into the tank. “They all think 
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there’s good jobs up in Michigan 
and Minnesota. Hope they find ’em. 
I like to stay right here—just sell 
em gas an’ oil—give ’em all the 
water they want. ’Tain’t none of my 
business what they’re doin’.” Tito 
was relieved. 

There were 100,000 others, of 
whom Tito knew very little, coming 
out of Texas in cars and trucks. The 
trek began in April and did not end 
until October. They traveled hun- 
dreds and thousands of miles to find 
work in the fields. In the fields it 
was muscle and brawn and stamina 
that counted. 

Those who could read and write 
were certainly to be envied. They 
could understand a contract; they 
could buy a newspaper and discover 
what was taking place in the coun- 
tryside; they could be hired to su- 
pervise those who have only muscle 
and brawn and stamina to sell. This, 
too, Tito did not know—they could 
also cheat with numbers. But a man 
has to work and earn for his family, 
and if Pepe Hernandez could buy 
a “new” car there must be money in 


the North in the fields. 


Micuican in April can be cold. It 
is good to have a house around you 
and a fire. It is about the same in 
Ohio, and in Minnesota and North 
Dakota, even in Indiana and Illinois. 
There were many like Gonzales go- 
ing into Nebraska and Colorado, 


and Idaho, and 


into Montana, 
Washington. 
Tito went to the camp where 
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Pepe Hernandez said he worked 
last year. It was in a grove of trees 
between two onion fields. There 
stood here what appeared to be the 
remainder of someone’s lean-to. Not 
far off stood another; then another. 
The little shacks must have been 
hauled to this spot on a truck. Some- 
one had set them down haphazardly 
on four or six cement blocks, or on 
tree stumps. The doors were not 
doors, and the windows were not 
windows. 

A few tents pointed their poles 
into the branches; they bulged from 
the overflow of the cramped huts. 
Wires were strung from tree to tree; 
wash was hanging on them. There 
were 70, perhaps 80, people sitting, 
working, younger ones playing in 
the area. The women were scrub- 
bing clothes at the door of every hut 
and tent in a basin. One had brought 
along a washtub; she was the envy 
of them all. 

Tito was looking over the scene 
from where he stopped on the dirt 
road. 

“Maria, this looks like the place 
Pepe talked about.” 

Tito went over to where several 
men were leaning against a tree. 
They paid him little attention. A 
handful of children stopped their 
games to look at the newcomer. 

Tito came closer and stopped to 
gaze about before he spoke. His eyes 
now took in the rear of the camp 
cluttered with brush and under- 
growth, tin cans and bottles. There 
was a narrow path that led away 
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into a ravine. A scavenger dog dug 
in the compost heap. Tito looked 
farther and saw the pump. It was out 
in the open field a half block away. 
It was the only water supply he 
could see. 

“Buenas tardes, senores.” 

“Buenas tardes ... Que tal?” 

“This is the place you come for 
the work, no?” Gonzales question- 
ed. He explained that he had just 
arrived from Texas. He was looking 
for work in the ébetabeles—where 
his friend and neighbor, Pepe 
Hernandez, worked last year. 

“Yes, Pepe Hernandez is here last 
year, but this year he tell me he will 
go to Saginaw right away. He will 
not work in the onions. He say the 
pay this year—she is too cheap.” 

“There.is no work here for two 
week. It is rain all the days.” 

“You have the contract?” asked 
another. “How much it say he pay?” 

This was something new to Tito. 
A contract? What kind of contract? 
He learned from the men how the 
recruiters from the sugar-beet com- 
panies contracted the laborers in 
Texas and signed them for work in 
different areas in Michigan. In the 
onion fields, the small farmers 
counted on the surplus workers. If 
the unsolicited labor supply was 
large, the wages were trimmed ac- 
cordingly; if small, higher wages 
were maintained to keep the wan- 
dering workers in the area long 
enough to finish the necessary work. 

“Last year, he is pay 65 cents the 
hour. This year—quién sabe?—may- 
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be he is pay only 50 cents. Next year, 
I theenk I do not come here. I go 
to the cherries and pickles, and then 
I go maybe to the cotton soon. I not 
stay in the onions.” The man who 
was talking allowed the twig in his 
hand to drag sadly over the drying 
ground while he swayed his brown 
arm listlessly. Tito was learning; he 
was learning quickly. It was not as 
bright as the scene Pepe Hernandez 
painted. 

“Maria, these men are not work 
for these two week. They theenk, 
maybe, he is pay 50 cents the hour. 
It is the onions.” 

Maria was quiet on her side of the 
car with the baby in her lap. She 
shad read Tito’s face even before he 
spoke. She grasped the hopelessness 
written there. It was nothing new. 
Many a day in Crystal City, Tito’s 
face was the same; many a day on 
the road following the cotton har- 
vest from Rosenberg to Lubbock to 
Roswell, even once into Arizona, 
back to Crystal City, down into the 
Rio Grande valley, back to Crystal 
City again, Tito’s face was the same. 

There were bright days when you 


came upon the cotton just in time, _ 


when they needed hundreds and 
thousands of hands at $3 for 100 
pounds. Then, when even Arturo 
and Inez—yes, with his scant five 
years, even Tomas—could help to 
fill the bags from the cotton stalks, 
plucking the soft fluffs from their 
hull nests, toughening their tender 
hands to the tasks of men three times 
their years, and darkening their faces 
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still more under the relentless sun— 
those were the bright days. 

In the heavy cotton harvest, Tito 
and Maria and the children could 
earn enough for food; they had 
more—there was extra money for a 
movie on a Sunday afternoon. But 
last year the growers offered only 
$2.50 for picking 100 pounds. Tito 
and Maria and the family did not 
eat fruit and ice cream and meat— 
but beans and fortillas for breakfast 
and for lunch and for supper. 

You can live, you can stay alive, 
on tortillas and beans, but you have 
little energy for work. How do you 
rest and rejuvenate your tired body 
sleeping under a tree? The night is 
hot. The dust from the trucks in the 
fields all the day long still hangs in 
the moonlit air. What a glorious 
blessing it is when the field leads 
off to a little stream! You can go 
down there after nine o’clock when 
the day’s work is done, and roll and 
splash in that delicious water; you 
can get the dust out of your hair and 
the sand off your back, and the 
sweat, the streaming, grimy sweat, 
off your face, your arms, your legs. 

One of the men to whom Tito had 
been talking came over to the car. 
He looked at the children, at Maria 
and the baby; he bade them good 
afternoon. 

“Senor, this place—there is not 
much work. Only a little ways is the 
centro. There is farmer there every 
day to look for us to work, when 
there is field to work. You go there. 
Maybe you find the work.” 
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At the center Tito found a row of 
blockhouses with a dozen one-room 
apartments. There was a water spig- 
ot outside every door. There were 
three and four families in every 
room. Last year the Farmers’ asso- 
ciation had furnished lights and 
kerosene stoves. Many of the stoves 
were damaged with use; many a 
bulb was now broken glass. 

A car swung into the lane between 
the buildings. The driver wore a Ro- 
man collar. 

Neither Tito nor any of the others 
would attempt Father Charles 
Majovnik’s last name. He was Padre 
Carlos to all his brown-eyed chil- 
dren. Did he not “build them a 
church? Better—did they not build 
him a church only a mile from here 
last year? Some of them lived in the 
vicinity all winter, favorites of the 
farmers; they had their own houses 
—converted chicken coops—without 
rent on the farmers’ land. 

There were children on his every 
finger and leg the moment he step- 
ped out of the car. He was their 
padre. Did he not help them to cele- 
brate the great feast of Guadalupe 
last December 12 in the new church? 
Did he not get the bishop to come 
to the new church and confirm 
them? Did he not try to find jobs 
for them? And last year, when Cata- 
lina Garcia’s baby was coming and 
she was very sick, did he not put 
her in his own car and drive “like 
60” to the hospital ? 

He even tried hard to say with 
them the prayers after Mass in his 
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“Balkan Spanish”; that is what he 
called it. But Catalina Garcia and 
all her friends never heard his mis 
pronunciations, his bad accent, his 
unintelligible words out of the 
Velasquez Spanish-English Diction- 
ary. They heard only his heart. 

Did he not write a letter to the 
priest in Texas for Lupe Zapata 
when she lost her baptismal certif- 
cate? Did he not find Father Garcia 
and bring him “from very far away” 
to give a mission? The people came 
from 75 miles around to hear Father 
Garcia give the mission. Then it was 
like heaven in the church to say the} 
Rosary out loud and sing the hymns 
to the Dark Virgin. 

Two farmers came with a truck 
the next day to haul men 40 miles 
to clean out a new field. At seven 
o’clock that evening Tito received 
$3 for the day’s work. It was nine 
o'clock when the men jumped stiffly 
down before the row of blockhouses, 
The night cold had already set in. 
Maria tucked the baby and two of 
the children to bed in the car. 

“You and Maria can sleep on the 
floor in our house,” José Alvarez of 
fered. “Maybe the kids can go with 
Beto Rodriguez . . . Beto, hombre! 
Here are Tito’s Arturo and Tomas.’ 

The children were scattered to the 
various apartments wherever floot 
space allowed. There is always room 
for one more; little fellows of seven 
and nine can curl up into an amaz 
ingly small cocoon. 

The baby cried weakly that night 
at 11; by 12 he was very sick. His lit 
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tle eyes looked cold and white, and 
his little arms did not care to move. 
All the ladies of the 12 apartments 
offered their consoling words and 
medical skill. By morning he was 
fast losing his tiny hold on the sorry 
world of the cold camp. 

“Where does the Father live?” 
Tito asked. 

“It is 20 miles, sefior.” 

Angelito was already baptized. 
But the Father would find the doc- 
tor. The old Ford sputtered and 
died, sputtered and died again in the 
raw air that frosted Tito’s breath. 
Rodriguez tried it. Not even his deli- 
cate mechanical touch could bring 
the cold car to noisy life. 

“You take my truck,” said Rodri- 


guez generously. 

Before Tito and Maria reached 
Father’s house, little Angelito was a 
saint with God in heaven. 


Tx the beet fields there is more work. 
You can toil and sweat from dawn 
till past sunset when it does not rain. 
You are allotted your share of acres 
to tend; you have a “house” of your 
own because the farmer is a big 
ranchero. 

Pepe Hernandez perhaps talked 
very much at home in Texas to his 
friends, but here in the beet fields 
he was wise enough to know how to 
keep his place. He would not regis- 
ter a complaint even when the water 
pump failed; instead, he sent little 
Roberto half a mile every day to 
carry the water supply of two buck- 
ets from Manuel Romero. 
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“Wait, wait, until the jefe inspec- 
tor comes around and discovers the 
pump himself. It is better that way.” 
Pepe Hernandez knew how to keep 
his place. 

Two weeks had passed since Tito 
found Pepe 20 miles from Saginaw 
on the beet farm. Surely God and 
Our Lady of Guadalupe wanted Ti- 
to to work in the beets. On that very 
day Arcario Medina had been driven 
off the Miller farm. Why did he in- 
sist on complaining to the jefe all the 
time? Arcario could read and write; 
he could have learned to be jefe in- 
spector some day. What if he could 
measure acres and count numbers 
and wages! What of it if the com- 
pany-store prices were higher than 
downtown? He would have to travel 
in his own car downtown, wouldn’t 
he? That would cost him gasoline. 
Perhaps Arcario went to school—but 
of earthly wisdom he learned noth- 
ing. 

Pepe Hernandez instructed Tito 
carefully on these matters when he 
helped him secure the 40 acres which 
had been allotted to Arcario. 

“Maria, we have the house; we 
have the water; we have the 40 
a-cres!” 

“How much did the hoe cost, 
Tito?” 

“It is maybe three.dolar, maybe 
four dolar—quién sabe?” Tito was 
evasive. “Tomorrow I will get: hoe 
for you and for Inez and for Arturo. 
Tomas—he is not good yet with the 
hoe.” 

“We will let Tomas to watch his 
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twin and Lucia,” suggested Maria. 
“We must all work to keep the 40 
a-cres well.” 

A contract agreement is a happy 
security, a heavy responsibility. 

Tito had had no cash money in 
his hand for more than a month. 
There was not even 25 cents for a 
movie on a Sunday afternoon. Only 
at the store could he buy gasoline on 
credit, so that at least once in two 
weeks the family could go to church 
—the church where they spoke Span- 
ish in Saginaw. They could spend 
the day seeing the unfamiliar sights 
of the wonderful city. It was rest- 
fully pleasant for tired muscles at 
the blue-green waterfront on a warm 
and sunny Sunday afternoon. At 
least the children could play in the 
dashing surf in their clothes; it was 
almost like taking a bath. 

That week there was a great 
grapevine hubbub through all the 
fields. There was going to be a free 
movie on Wednesday night. Some- 
one had been by in a station wagon 
with leaflets; there would be toys 
and candy for the children. A man 
by the name of Reverendo Alfonso 
Allen was to give a lecture. 

“Maria, we must go. The children 
do not see a show in so long.” 

At least 200 came. They listened 
politely quiet to the long lecture be- 
fore the movie. Tito and Maria sat 
on the grass, the children anxious 
but subdued. Little by little, Tito 
and Maria began to have a strange 
feeling. 

“Tito, this reverendo must not be 
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a Catholic; he is not talking of the 
Virgin Mary with holy words.” 

“Yes, Maria, let us go home. We 
will say our prayers to the Virgin 
Mary. It is wrong for this reverendo 
to talk against her. Do you think 
maybe all our people here are Prot- 
estantes already?” 

“I think maybe so. They should 
not stay. They should go away.” 


Tue very next day a car stopped at 
the edge of their field. A figure in 
a Roman collar stepped out, came 
through the ditch and across the 
field, his shoes kicking an earth clod 
now and again with a puff of dust. 
It was Father Schmidt from the 
church downtown. He came to visit 
and tell them that next Sunday after- 
noon the parish wanted them as 
guests for a free Mexican supper. In 
the evening there would be a movie 
in the parish hall. 

The feast of St. Ann, mother of 
the Blessed Virgin, patroness of the 
parish, called for a celebration. 

“Oh, st senor,” Father Schmidt 
chuckled as he answered Tito’s ques- 
tion. There would be enchiladas and 
tamales, empanadas de manzanas, 
frijoles, and tacos, even some cha- 
lupas. 

Father Schmidt did not explain, 
however, that upon his request the 
Altar Society had given him the free 
dinner tickets for his parishioners 
out in the fields. 

Father Schmidt was not one to 
tell of his deeds. St. Ann’s, however, 
could boast of a rummage store, and 
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a maternity home, and a clinic. Be- 
cause Father Schmidt gave his heart 
to a people whom he wanted to un- 
derstand and serve, a flourishing 
parish came to adopt the Catholic 
customs of the sons and daughters 
of Guadalupe who settled there. 

In the Saginaw fields where Tito 
worked, seminarians spent six weeks 
of their summer vacation visiting the 
people, learning Spanish, teaching 
catechism, preparing First Com- 
munion classes, organizing recrea- 
tion, and operating the 16 mm. 
movie projector in the parish halls 
of the towns near by. 


Tue first of August was a beauti- 
ful day. It was raining; the roads 
were muddy. Who can bother about 
the rain or the puddles or the mud? 
This is a beautiful day. It is payday. 
The work in the beets is done. 
Everybody must go to town and 
celebrate. 

Money, cold, cash money. Most of 
the workers would not know what 
a check was. Give them cold, hard 
money. Even paper money is all 
right. Paper money can buy shoes, 
and dresses, and a suit of clothes, a 
generator for the car and an extra 
tire,a hat and a tie and a shirt; paper 
money will let you into the movie, 
into the cantina, into the liquor store. 
You can swagger into a shop to look 
over the colorful neckties for $2; you 
can take your time to pick just the 
one of red and white and green like 
the Mexican flag. 

Tito received $110. He earned 
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$660. There was his food bill, cloth- 
ing, tools, medicine, pots and pans, 
stove rent, house rent, water and 
electricity, gas and oil bills to pay. 
All this was taken out first. It was 
marked against him at the company 
store. 

Tito did not understand the ac- 
counts. He did not even know how 
much he received for tending an 
acre. One hundred and ten dollars 
was a terrible wad of money to re- 
ceive all at once. That meant he had 
lived for more than four months 
and had earned extra money besides. 
He felt like a king. They told him 
something about a bonus—he could 
collect a bonus if he would return 
in September to work in harvesting 
the beets. By September he wanted 
to be in Texas in the cotton. 

That evening he saw Pepe Her- 
nandez. 

“How much money you get, 
Pepe?” 

“Maybe $300, maybe $400—quién 
sabe? Tomorrow, Tito, we will go 
to the cantina and drink 100 beers 
together.” 

Tito and Maria needed their 
money for more important things. 
“No, Pepe, you go to the cantina, 
maybe, but I will go to the church 
and thank the Virgin Mary for the 
good work in the beets.” 

Tito did not know what great 
solicitude his Mother had for him. 


Tue news came over the radio-fast 
grapevine the following evening, 
Pepe Hernandez did not drink 
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beers; he drank from a liquor bottle 
straight. His head became hot and 
his voice got loud in the cantina. 
There was a good fight, and Pepe’s 
face was slashed. Pepe also had his 
arm broken when his friends—those 
good cantina friends—threw him 
out the back door down the stairs. 

“You, Mexicans, with your lingo,” 
shouted the man behind the bar, 
“bring me just one more like that 
and I'll never let you inside this 
place—not even on paydays!” 

The poor, ignorant man behind 
the bar! Did he not know that loud 
voices and a fight are only loud 
voices and a fight—this is a day to 
celebrate, payday. Tomorrow there 
is only toil and sweat. For one Pepe 
there are thousands who live quietly 
within the law. 

A cantina only two blocks down 
the street already had a sign in the 
window, “No Mexicans.” Overheard 
after the fight, coming from a man 
who sat on the corner stool, was, 
“Yeah, Tony, the police ought to 
clean ‘em out of town. The work’s 
done, ain’t it? Ain’t they been paid? 
Sure. Now let ‘em clear outa here 
and get back home to Texas!” 

They took Pepe that night to the 
clinic at St. Ann’s church. Sister 
Paula called and found a doctor who 
would tend his injuries. Pepe was 
sobering a little; at least he was re- 
spectful before Sister. She took a 
Sacred Heart badge and pinned it 
to his shirt before he left for the 
doctor’s office: How did she know? 
Did she really know that Pepe’s 
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mother had given him into the keep- 
ing of the Sacred Heart many years 
ago? There was a Sacred Heart 
badge in Pepe’s battered wallet. He 
had not kissed it for many a long 
and prayerless day. 

Tomorrow he would—yes, after a 
long, restful sleep, he would kiss the 
badge. The trail back to the Church 
and the Virgin Mary and the Sacred 
Heart had actually begun. God bless 
Sister Paula! 

“We will go first to the Indiana 
country for the tomatoes,” Tito an- 
nounced to Maria. “They are tell me 
it is now time for the tomatoes and 
pickles. It is only maybe 100 mile.” 

No one could explain who “they” 
were. The Employment Service 
could have told Tito in advance that 
there were no tomatoes this year in 
northern Indiana. 

The Employment Service would 
have told Tito to move into the berry 
harvest for a week or two, then come 
back for the beet harvest and his 
bonus. One hundred miles covered 
the round trip. 

But Tito and “they” seemed never 
to have heard of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Farm Placement Service. Even 
if “they” did, did it not have to do 
with the government? This is tanta- 
mount to going to the police! There 
were signs, big signs, along every 
highway calling out: “Stop. Farm 
Workers Wanted.” That town had 
an agent of the Employment Serv- 
ice to help “them” and Tito and all 
similar free-lance wandering work- 
ers. They were needed to bring in 
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the crops. But for every one that 
stopped and learned where work 
was definitely available, there were 
ten who went by what “they” said. 
Tito and Maria and 500 others 
came into the camp 20 miles north 
of Huntington, Indiana, that week. 
There was work for none. Traveling 
is expensive when there are seven 
mouths to feed. It is worse when 
there is no work for two weeks. One 
hundred dollars will not keep the 
family for long. And in August 
Texas has a rich cotton harvest. 
“Tomorrow, Maria, we go home 
to Texas and we stay. Maybe next 
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year we get the contract in Texas 
first; then we come again. But we 
come only for the betabeles. We 
make only $100 this year; maybe 
next year we make $300, maybe, like 
Pepe Hernandez.” 

Maria had her Rosary beads en- 
twined in her fingers, her hands ly- 
ing in her lap, as she sat quietly on 
the other side of the seat of the 
rickety old car. 

“Yes, Tito, we will come back. 
We must come back to visit the 
grave of our Angelito.” 

It was a warm evening. They slept 
on the soft grass that night. 


The Open Door 


n the afternoon of Dec. 7, 1943, 
QO we WAC’s arrived at Naples, 
Italy. Our home was to be the spa- 
cious, but secluded, St. Giovanni 
Bosco institute. The institute was 
run by nuns, and had housed young 
women students attending the Uni- 
versity of Naples. We were 175 girls 
of varied nationalities and faiths, 
and from all walks of life. 

The first few weeks were hectic— 
for us and the six Sisters. Since the 
battle front was near by, our curfew 
hour was 7 p.m. Consequently, we 
had to rely on our own resources for 
entertainment. During long evening 
hours we tried to acquaint ourselves 
with the Sisters, but they avoided us. 

Our normal American way of liv- 


ing seemed to disturb them. We 
shouted very unladylikely from one 
end of the corridor to the other; 
went out with GI’s, unchaperoned; 
had an occasional dance in our din- 
ing room with completely strange 
men! 

We tried hard to avoid conflicts. 
We decided that bugle calls would 
not mix with ringing of the chapel 
bells; that we would respect their 
holy days and hours. 

Gradually, as weeks slipped by, 
we came to know them, and they, 
us. They rearranged their schedule 
so that the Catholic girls could at- 
tend Mass before breakfast. Sister 
Rita, because she alone among the 
six could speak English, became our 
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liaison. At first she was reluctant to 
ride in the army jeep, but months 
later it was not unusual to see her 
alongside our first sergeant, jeeping 
through the Neapolitan thorough- 
fares with her black veil trailing in 
the wind. She even organized eve- 
ning classes for those of us who 
wished to study Italian. I attended 
Sister Rita’s classes, but I became 
more interested in the catechism 
text she used. Patiently, she ex- 
plained the multitude of questions 
I asked. 

Sister Francesca managed our 
laundry. Our New York girls taught 
her to count in Brooklynized Eng- 
lish. When counting our laundry 
change, she would say, “Toity-tree 
cents.” Then she would laugh. 

Little, pink-cheeked Sister Ange- 
lina did our mending. Sisters Maria, 
Clarina, and Josefa did our washing 
and ironing to perfection. 

Spring came, and so did the GI’s 
with rest leaves from the front lines. 
Some of us fell in love, and in war- 
time desperation, felt that marriage 
could not be postponed until even- 
tual reunion in the U.S. Whether it 
was for our Catholic girls, who were 
married in the convent’s beautiful 
chapel, or for the Protestant girls, 
who were married in the convent’s 
patio, the Sisters fluttered about, ma- 
ternally arranging every little detail. 

Within a year we had “American- 
ized” the Italian nuns, and within 
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that small period of time, they had 
captured our hearts. They sprinkled” 
their conversations with Okay’s,’ 
Hi’s, So long’s, and other minor 
American slang expressions, and 
they even developed an acute taste” 
for army peanut butter and hot” 
dogs! 
Then in November, 1944, our’ 
company received orders to move” 
up the Italian coast to Leghorn, to ™ 
join advanced headquarters. On that - 
cold, gray morning, the six Sisters 7 
were at the gate to bid us each an © 
individual, tear-filled farewell. ‘ 

The night before, I went to the ~ 
Sisters’ quarters to bid them a per- 
sonal good-by. For the very shy | 
Sister Angelina, who had never been | 
to Rome, I had a medallion, pur- | 
chased in Rome while on leave and | 
blessed by His Holiness. She asked 
me to pin it to her habit beneath her 
white starched bib, and there along- 
side two other “medals,” an Amer-% 
ican European-African-Middle East-' 
ern Campaign ribbon and an Amer- 
ican Good Conduct ribbon, I pinned: 
the medallion. And as I kissed her! 
on the cheek, she said in her very 
broken English, “Take it easy!” 

From Italy we went to the Philip-: 
pine Islands. I never forgot, how- 
ever, those informal Italian lessons) 
with Sister Rita. Three years later I 
became .a Catholic. Sister Rita off 
Naples had unknowingly planted# 


the seed. Dorothy Mallory. 


The Henrich family: Ann, Patricia, Mrs. Henrich and Tom with T.D. 
down front, in their home at Ridgewood, N. J. 


Pictures by Frank J. Gilloon 
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Henrich at bat in the Yankee Stadium. 


The reserve first baseman, Tommy Henrich, e 





waited through 
Newcombe’s first 
two pitches. Then 
he hit the third 
throw into the right- 
field stands. The 
game was over. It 
was a 360-foot home 
run. His team went 
on to win the series, 
4-1. Old Reliable 
had come through 
again. 

The left-handed 
right fielder and re- 
serve first baseman 
of the New York 
Yankees has had 
more than the aver- 
age number of in- 
juries. This season 
he spent most of his 
time on the bench. 
But the chances are 


Henrich and his autograph fans. 


: [Om Thomas David Henrich 
‘4 dug his cleats in deep along- 
"side home plate during last year’s 
“world series, he wore a special corset. 
ix weeks before, he’d broken a ver- 
tebra crashing a wall at Chicago. 
|The doctors said he couldn't play 
“again all season. But he was back in 
| four weeks to help his teammates 
gueli the rising of the Red Sox. 
Now, in the last of the 9th, he was 
first in the line-up for the Yankees. 
Allie Reynolds and Don Newcombe Tommy prepares to leave the Yankee 
had hurled runless games. Henrich locker room: 
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Mother and father pick up Pat and Ann 


at St. Luke’s school, Hohokus. 


that he’ll be ready when his team- 
mates really need a run. 

More than anything, Henrich per- 
sonifies team play. As he wrote in 
the July, 1950, issue of Guideposts, 
team play pulled the Yankees 
through in 1949. In the first month, 
DiMaggio was out, and, as Henrich 
generously says, Joe is closer to per- 
fection than anyone else who ever 
played. Team members, instead of 
letting their spirits lag, flared up 
with the conviction that they would 
win. The contagion spread from the 
bull pen to the front office. A key 
player would be injured, and his sub 
would step in to win the game. 
Everyone worked for everyone else. 

Lying in a hospital, Henrich root- 


ed for Johnny Mize, 
who was in his place’ 
at first base. And ly- 
ing there he prayed, 
He always prays. As 
he admits, praying 
is a habit. All these 
qualities may have’ 
had something to do. 
with his selection by 
Sport magazine as? 
its Athlete of the 
Year in 1949. : 

Tom Henrich’s? 
average day begins” 
with his half-hour 
drive from home at” 
Ridgewood, N. J. In 
uniform, he’s still 





Their pastor, Father Thomas Lennon, 
chats with the Henrichs in front of St. 
Luke’s church, Hohokus 








Pat, T.D. and Ann versus Tommy Henrich on the lawn at Ridgewood. 


trying to maintain the batting aver- 
age which, since 1937, when he 
joined the Yankees, has been 3rd or 
4th highest on the team. He con- 
tinues at Ist base, though he’d pre- 
fer right field. 

Henrich plays scientifically. Wind 
currents, sun glare, shadows, hitters’ 
habits, the condition of the ground— 
all are data vital to the job. He’s 34, 
and, using his own estimate of the 
average big-league player’s seven 
years, he’s playing overtime. The 


kind of concentration he gives every 
game is tiring. But he is still patient 
when the kids swarm out for auto- 
graphs. It doesn’t seem so long ago 
that he was at St. Mary’s parochial 
school at Massillon, Ohio. Even then 
he was rooting for the Yankees. He 
was graduated from St. John’s Cath- 
olic High school, in Canton, Ohio, 
in 1933. His father and mother still 
live in Massillon. 

Out of uniform, he’s back at 
Ridgewood calling for his wife. A 








Thomas David Henrich pitches to ‘T: D. Henrich. 


left-leg injury introduced them back 
in 1940. Eileen O’Reilly was a nurse 
at St. Elizabeth’s hospital, Manhat- 
tan, when he spent 28 days there. 
They married in 1941. There are 
now Patricia, 8, Ann, 7, and T.D. 
(for Thomas David), 5. They pick 
up Pat and Ann at St. Luke’s school 
in Hohokus. Going by the church, 
they may meet Father Thomas Len- 
non, administrator of the parish. 
The Henrichs have lived in neigh- 
boring Ridgewood since 1947, when 


Henrich spoke at a banquet at St. 
Luke’s. They have a roomy house— ~ 
made to be lived in. There is a yard | 
for a family romp. And T.D. has a J 
cap just like his father’s, and he has | 
an expert to show him how to use a | 
bat. After dinner the girls’ lessons | 
must be monitored, and there’s a7 
good-night piece on the piano while 7 
a younger Henrich makes a banis-7 
ter the means of learning how to | 
slide. 

His father has to go out often 








—the Yankee contract makes him 
available for many club meetings 
and banquets. There are more testi- 
monials and flattering introductions 
than Henrich likes. But rather fre- 
quent practice has made him into 


an effective after-dinner speaker. 

Music is his hobby and he’s an 
active and vocal member of the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of Barber 
Shop Quartet Singing in America. 
He wears its pin. He was in a quasi- 


Tom Henrich oversees Pat and Ann’s homework, 





Closing time with Tom at piano—T. D. in a slide. 


tet at Massillon, Ohio, which won _ sing. With baseball and Ridgewood, 
the state championship in 1946. He _ he has an active life. But his favor- 
plays the piano, and he still likes to ite quartet is probably at Ridgewood. 





A pearenet to “the place where the Lord was lad 


I Visit Jeru: } 


alem: 


By R. A. F. MacKENZIE, S.J oa 
Condensed from the _Canédian Messenger of the Sacred Heart® 


NE hot afternoon last year, 

during an armistice in the 

Jewish-Arab war, I found 
myself driving up to the gray walls 
of Jerusalem in a taxi. 

A taxi may seem inappropriate for 
the pilgrim, but when it contains six 
Arabs in August, and the road leads 
through one of the hottest spots in 
the Near East, the penitential aspect 
is by no means wanting. I had taken 
a taxi—or rather one-seventh of a 
Maxi—in the pious hope of getting 
there faster. 
- The day before, I had traveled by 
bus from Syria to Transjordan; and, 
thanks to the frontier formalities 
between two nominally friendly 
‘states, what should have been a five- 

bur trip lasted from morn to eve. 
‘Three times we were stopped and 
xamined on the Syrian side of the 

rder, twice on the Jordanian. The 
Mdquisitions only annoyed law-abid- 
ing travelers; they weren’t much 
indrance to the other kind. On a 
deserted stretch of road a mile short 
‘of the frontier, a little man sitting 
at the back of the bus sidled up to 
the driver and whispered to him; the 
bus stopped, and our companion 
hopped out and made for the hills. 


*2 Dale Ave., Toronto, Ont., 


Four hours and five miles later— 
when the luggage of 29 people had 
been searched (twice), and 29 pass- 
ports copied out by hand (twice), 
and we had finally been allowed to 
go into Transjordan—a grinning 
figure suddenly popped out of the 
ditch and waved. We stopped for 
him, and amid admiring applause 
the 30th passenger resumed his seat. 
His successful escapade pleased us 
all, for we felt in it a vicarious tri- 
umph over the minions of official- 
dom. There is nothing like crossing 
frontiers, these days, to turn one 
“agin’ the governmint.” 

The town of Amman lies wedged 
at the meeting of two river valleys, 
and spreads up steep hillsides. For 
thousands of years there has been a 
city here. Here was the Rabbath 
Ammon of the Old Testament, un- 
der whose walls Joab, acting on 
David’s orders, sent Urias the Hit- 
tite to his death. In New Testament 
times it was a flourishing outpost of 
Greek civilization; a magnificent 
outdoor theater of that period, with 
stage and semicircular rows of seats, 
can still be seen. Now it is the capi- 
tal of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Trans‘ordan. Italian missionary Sis- 
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ters have a fine hospital on the hill, 
where in the face of great material 
difficulties they carry on, with little 
competition, their precious work of 
mercy. And with kind hospitality, 
they gave me a night’s lodging. 

The next morning I had to visit 
the police station; a special pass was 
necessary, so everyone said, to go to 
El]-Quds, the Holy City. The police 
agreed, but added that this wasn’t 
their day for granting passes—it was 
a Friday, the Mohammedan day of 
rest. However, a friendly sergeant 
stretched a point, and I left with the 
document, only to find later that it 
was entirely unnecessary: nobody 
ever asked to see it. There were buses 
going to Jerusalem, but I knew there 
would be delays, so I chose instead 
the taxi, and hang the expense! (Ac- 
tually, it wasn’t much more.) Off we 
started, then, on an excellent road, 
winding down a green and fertile 
valley (Wadi Esh-Shuab) which is 
renowned for its grapes. We stopped 
to sample them. My fellow passen- 
gers’ conversation was lively and 
continuous, chiefly about the rival 
demerits of the British, Americans, 
and Jews. Unfortunately, my Arabic 
was quite unequal to it, and I could 
only try to guess, from inflections, 
which party was considered the 
worst offender. 

The vegetation thinned as the 
stream was more and more absorbed 
by the ground. Soon we had only a 
parched creekbed beside us, as we 
passed a sign saying in three lan- 
guages, “Sea Level.” The Jordan 
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valley is a huge ditch in the earth 
going far below the level of the 
Mediterranean; Jericho is nearly 
1,000 feet below sea level. We des- 
cended steadily, and just as steadily 
the temperature rose. When we 
came out on the flat valley plain, I 
could almost imagine that the sand 
was on fire. 

Through the middle of the plain 
winds the Jordan, sunk in a little 
ditch of its own, a fast-flowing, 
muddy stream, lined with thick 
reeds and bushes. Across its miracu- 
lously dried-up bed Josue had led 
the Israelites, nomads weary of their 
wandering and hungry for the good 
land that God had promised them. 
In its waters Naaman the leper had 
washed himself seven times, at Eli- 
seus’ command, “and his flesh was 
restored like the flesh of a little 
child.” John the Baptist preached 
and baptized on these banks; and 
hither came the One whose sandal 
John was not worthy to loose, to re- 
ceive Baptism also, and to sanctify 
all water by the contact of,His sacred 
flesh. I sat looking with reverence 
and affection at the waters which 
are a lasting symbol of our incor- 
poration into Christ. 

We crossed the Jordan, drove past 
Jericho and up the long, winding 
valley road to Jerusalem. The climb 
was steep—over 3,000 feet in ten 
miles. We shook off the furnace-like 
oppression of the Jordan air. After 
a while we could look back over the 
way we had come and see the im- 
mense gulf of the valley shimmering 
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in the heat, the Dead Sea sparkling 

below it, and the mountains of 

Moab, like a colossal purple rampart, 
owning across at us from 20 miles 

away. 

We drove through a little village, 

-Azarieh, whose name commemo- 
ates Lazarus. This was Bethany, 

here our Lord liked to retire, and 
where He worked the stupendous 

iracle of bringing back Lazarus 
from the dead. The crest of a hill 
ses behind the village, and the 
highway swings to the left to en- 
circle it; this is the Mount of Olives. 
We turned the corner and descend- 
ed into the “valley of the brook 
Cedron.” There before our eyes was 
the Holy City. 

There are various routes to Jeru- 
salem. The medieval pilgrims used 
tocome from the north by the road 
from Samaria. Egyptian and Philis- 
tine invaders, and much later, the 
Crusaders, fought their way up the 
western approaches. In recent years 
the railway from Haifa, making a 
wide sweep to the south, has brought 
travelers in on that side. But the 
rad from the east is, to my mind, 


far side of the Cedron, there rise 
seeply the enormous cliff-like walls 
that support and enclose the “Tem- 
ple Area,” the site successively of the 
great temples of Solomon and of 
Herod the Great. It is now an open 
space, paved and terraced like an 
atificial park, and in its center is 


the beautiful Dome of the Rock, 
which enshrines the very rock that 
once supported the altar of holo- 
causts. Altar and temple have long 
since been swept away. But the out- 
line and foundations remain, and 
one can try to visualize that earthly 
glory which evoked the Apostles’ 
admiration and our Lord’s samber 
prophecy of destruction. Beside and 
beyond this open space one sees the 
rest of the “Old City,” a picturesque 
confusion of towers, domes, and 
minarets, among which you can 
catch a glimpse (if you know just 
where to look) of the Dome over 
Calvary. Ruined and rebuilt so 
many times, this is still Jerusalem— 
the domain of the mysterious priest- 
king Melchisedech, the only center 
for a time of the worship of the true 
God, the beautiful and treacherous 
city, so often repentant, so often re- 
bellious, so often and so terribly 
punished. That is the Jerusalem of 
history; but there is also the Jerusa- 
lem of prophecy. It stands as a figure 
of that lasting city to which we all 
make pilgrimages, the New Jerusa- 
lem which St. John saw coming 
down out of heaven, adorned as a 
bride. 

Our car spun down the highway, 
which here descends obliquely across 
the front of the Mount of Olives. 
Going parallel to the city walls, we 
passed Gethsemane, crossed the lit- 
tle Cedron, and drove up the oppo- 
site hill. At the northeast corner of 
the walls we turned, and came to the 
open space outside Herod’s Gate. 
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which was to be our journey’s end. 

The Ecole Biblique, where I stay- 
ed—also called the Convent of St. 
Stephen, because its church is on the 
traditional site of the first martyr- 
dom—is the French Dominicans’ 
School of Biblical Studies. Before I 
had been in the house half an hour, 
one of the Fathers arranged to con- 
duct me, that very afternoon, on my 
first visit to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. 

We entered the Old City through 
Herod’s Gate, pushing our way 
through the usual mob of small boys 
yelling “Gassoze!” (soft drinks), 
and touts offering to change money 
or to show the Holy Places. The 
streets are paved alleys, fairly clean, 
and surprisingly straight. Twenty 
minutes brought us to the open 
courtyard in front of the side door 
(and only entrance) to the basilica. 
This is essentially the Romanesque 
church that the Crusaders built; but 
it is so cluttered up with rebuilding 
and patchwork and additions that it 
is very hard to distinguish any plan 
at all. The latest addition was a for- 
est of ugly scaffolding propping up 
the lateral facade, to prevent its col- 
lapse. This was erected in despera- 
tion by the British authorities after 
fruitless efforts to get the various re- 
ligious groups who share control of 
the building to agree upon a com- 
plete restoration. (Since my visit a 
fire has burnt off the central part 
of the roof, which is probably a bless- 
ing in disguise, as it will relieve the 
weight pressing on this facade.) We 
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passed through the doorway into the 
church, turned left, threaded our 
way through more scaffolding, and 
found ourselves under the dome of 
the Anastasis, the place of the Resur- 
rection. 

When Constantine in the 4th cen- 
tury turned all the resources of im- 


perial Rome towards glorifying the § 


Christian holy places, one of the 
most splendid basilicas ever design- 
ed was built over the twin sites of 
Calvary and the empty tomb. These 
are less than 50 yards apart. (The 
“hill of Calvary,” so familiar in ser- 
mons, was just a bit of high ground 
by the roadside, only a few feet 
above the level of Joseph of Arima- 
thea’s “garden.” We tend to magni- 
fy these sites in imagination.) It was 
easy to bring them both within one 
building, since the central “nave” 
was at first an open court. If we 
imagine the tomb, surrounded by its 
rotunda, as in the place of the sanc- 
tuary in a modern church, then the 
rock of Calvary, neatly trimmed 
round, stood as an elevated platform, 
with a great cross on it, about the 
middle of the side aisle on the Gos- 
pel side. And that general plan is 
preserved in the Crusaders’ church, 
Calvary being now a regular en- 
closed chapel, approached by a steep 
flight of steps, on the right, just in- 
side the entrance. 

The tomb stands, as a tiny build- 
ing by itself, in the middle of the 
rotunda floor. The whole basilica 
has been twice pillaged and wrecked 
—by the Persians in the 7th century, 
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by the Arabs in the 11th—and it is 
not likely now that any of the origi- 
nal rock of the tomb is left, except 
under the floor. But this is still “the 
place where the Lord was laid,” the 
true Cenotaph, whose paradoxical 
value lies just in the fact that it is 
empty. “He is risen, He is not here.” 

We climbed the steps to the chapel 
of Calvary, 12 feet above the pave- 
ment of the church. Here, at first, 
there is less for the imagination to 
seize on, just a small rectangular 
chapel, too lavishly decorated, with 
three altars in a row at one end. The 
left-hand one, which belongs to the 
Greek Orthodox, is said to cover the 
very spot where the cross was raised. 
Under it you can see a patch of the 
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bare rock; and on that you fix your 
gaze, as you kneel before it and cast 
your mind back to that Friday after- 
noon when Roman soldiers rolled 
dice for a dying Man’s clothes, and 
His mother and friends stood watch- 
ing, and Jesus kept saying, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” One could spend 
a very long time meditating in front 
of that patch of rock. 

But we had to be getting back. 
We came out of the dark interior 
into the cool of the evening, and 
walked quietly back to St. Stephen’s. 
That was only a first visit, I remind- 
ed myself. During my three weeks 
in Jerusalem I could, and did, return 
again and again to the great basilica. 


Modern art in our churches will 
crowd out a lot of bad taste 


Statues Shouldn’t Simper 


By BERNICE FITZ-GIBBON 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


stores, Marshall Field’s, Macy’s, 

Wanamaker’s and Gimbels’, I 
have learned one lesson. Good taste 
will outsell bad taste. The vast ma- 
jority of religious articles now being 
produced are of atrocious design and 
execution. They are neither artistic 
Nor religious. What articles do ! 


fi 30 years in four department 


Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, publicity direc- 
tor of Gimbel Brothers’ department 
stores, recently spoke at a convention 
of the American Association of Cath- 
olic Publishers and Dealers in Church 
Goods. These are her refreshing com- 
ments on the art in our churches. 


include? Practically everything you 
people sell. Holy pictures, statues, 


*386 Fourth Ave., New York City, 16. March 24, 1950. 
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framed prayers, Christmas cards, 
monstrances, chalices. Even the av- 
erage church altar is an architectural 
monstrosity, with bloated cherubs in 
pink and gold tossing about garlands 
of Gothic flowers—an abomination 
in the eyes of the Lord. Of course, 
you people probably aren’t respon- 
sible for church architecture and 
decoration—or are you, indirectly? 

Almost every religious goods dis- 
play window, which purports to be 
edifying and uplifting, is in reality 
a whoopee in excelsis. A devout 
friend of mine says, “Don’t get so 
stirred up about these things. When 
you say your prayers, shut your eyes 
and they won’t bother you.” 

Let’s take statues of the saints. 
You'll agree that nobody could 
achieve sainthood who wasn’t a ro- 
bust, tough character. Yet the saints 
are almost always portrayed as in- 
sipid, sappy, and simpering. Cer- 
tainly John the Baptist should look 
like a towering oak—not like an old 
moss-beard with a mawkishly senti- 
mental expression. And the Little 
Flower—she is spilling roses all over 
the south side of 32nd St.; Pll wager 
she rues the day she ever mentioned 
roses. Incidentally, speaking of roses, 
have you seen a photograph of the 
magnificent modern sculpture of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary by Henry 
Kreis? He gives her a lapful of roses 
—but, ah, the difference! Even roses 
needn’t simper. 

Don’t be afraid of the modern. 
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Isn’t it really a little silly to be living 
always out of one’s era? Some peo- 
ple are frightened at what is being | 
done in their own lifetime. They 
want the seal of approval of a former 
century. They crawl into little low- 
ceilinged early American houses, 
teeter on thin little Hitchcock chairs, 
and place a hitching post in front of 
their modern garages. Certainly if ¥ 
you are living here and now, your 
home should be filled not with chairs 
by Chippendale or the brothers 
Adam but with free flowing fune 
tional pieces of the here and now, 
Undoubtedly, there was a timid 
group in Shakespeare’s time who 
wouldn’t be caught dead at one of 
his plays. 

Don’t be afraid of the new. Early 
in the 18th century the waltz was 
considered so immoral that a proper 
young thing would hesitate to dance 
it for fear of losing her reputation. 
In the 19th century, croquet was 
considered downright wicked. 

Remember—people say they know 
what they like. But they don’t—they 
like what they know. Which is quite 
a different thing. I grew up ona 
farm in the Middle West where 
everybody put sugar on tomatoes. 
Sugar on tomatoes is a culinary 
crime; as anybody will realize who 
is confronted often enough with 
good cooking. Taste can change 
Confront your public with enough 
imaginative, fresh, creative, modert 
designs and they will love them. 
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Top Secret, USSR: WAR 


By ELLIS M. ZACHARIAS, 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N, (Ret.), 
and LADISLAS FARAGO 


Condensed from 
a . 


tS acominahi as CLOSED DOORS is an inside intelligence 
report on the Soviet Union’s war intentions. It is by 
Rear Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias, one of America’s greatest 
intelligence experts. Its facts are based on authentic secret 
Russian documents, and on an analysis by trained experts 
of immense masses of information given to U.S. agents in 
countless interviews with diplomats, high-ranking political 
exiles, atomic scientists, foreign travelers, and secret agents. 
Admiral Zacharias, now retired, was with the Office of 
Naval Intelligence off and on between tours of sea duty, 
from 1928 to 1945. He commanded the battleship New Mex- 
ico during World War II, until he was detached in 1945 to 
wage a secret intelligence campaign aimed at Japanese sur- 
render, told in the August, 1950, CATHOLIC DIGEST. 


*Behind Closed Doors. Copyright, 1950, by the author: Reprinted with permis- _ 
sion of G. P. Puimam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York City 19. 367 pp. $3.75. * 
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By ELLIS M. ZACHARIAS, Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (Ret.) 
and LADISLAS FARAGO 


,T was almost 5 a.M., the morn- 
NH | ing of a new day, Friday, 
© | Jan. 28, 1949. Georgi Maximi- 
lianovich Malenkov, presid- 
ing over the regular weekly meeting, 
leaned forward in his chair and ad- 
journed an abnormally long session 
of the Politburo. 

Stalin had gone to his private 
quarters a few hours earlier, when 
the trend of debate indicated to him 
the inevitable decision. The few 
dozen men he left behind in the 
paneled conference room of the Pol- 
itburo—members, alternates, spe- 
cialists, and secretaries — were too 
exhausted to appreciate the historic 
significance of this session. There 
had been great tension in the room. 
Now it was relaxed as Malenkov an- 
nounced the vote and the decision. 

The men gathered their scattered 
papers, moving jerkily like automa- 
tons, and prepared to leave quickly. 
There seemed to be no elation, no 
thrill, either on their faces or in their 
hearts. Too tired to judge even their 
own part of this historic meeting, 
they descended the broad 18th-cen- 
tury stairway of the rambling Krem- 
lin palace. Their waiting cars, lined 
up on Kalyayev Square, alongside 
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cannons captured from Napoleon, 
now came rolling forward one by 
one, preceded and followed by their 
regular MVD escorts, to pick up 
their distinguished passengers. 

The clock bell in Spasskiye Gate 
was striking five. Moscow was sleep- 
ing soundly through this historic 
dawn. But the snow-covered Arbat 
was alive with scores of militiamen 
on extraordinary duty and with spe- 
cial squads of the MVD’s Kremlin 
branch, guarding the safe passage of 
their charges. Bundled in clumsy 
winter attire, the high officials sat 
almost unconscious with weariness 
behind the bulletproof windows of 
their curtained cars. 

The cavalcade sped out through 
the Troitzky Gate, across the bridge 
past the white Kutafia Tower to 
ward the officials’ country homes. 

Invisible guards switched off th 
searchlights that had illuminated the 
huge red flag fluttering boastfully 
from: the dome of the palace. Th 
square was suddenly dark; the shad 
owy figures disappeared. 

This nocturnal drama was describ 
ed to us in a special intelligence 
port by a man who was there, 
young colonel of the Guards, a stall 
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member of Marshal Voroshilov’s 
Special Military Subcommittee of 
the Politburo. 

The Politburo session he had just 
witnessed from a chair directly be- 
hind Voroshilov, and whose min- 
utes he had kept for the secret arch- 
ives of his chief, had been called to 
decide on a showdown with the 
West. But it went beyond that de- 
cision. It actually drafted a timetable 
and fixed the flexible D-day for the 
showdown, sometime between 1952 
and 1956. 

A few weeks later, Colonel 
Khralov, the confidential informant, 
was sent as a special courier to 
Marshal Rokossovsky’s headquar- 
ters at Liegnitz in Silesia. He car- 
ried documents and first instructions 
on the decision. They rested in a 
sturdy leather briefcase fastened to 
his wrist by a long, thin, stainless 
steel chain. 


His grave responsibility aroused 
it Colonel Khralov a groping desire 
to share his momentous secret. He 
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wanted to give it to the world, to 
prevent it from doing its ruinous 
harm. 

Such a radical solution for his 
dilemma was slow in forming in 
the colonel’s tormented mind. From 
Liegnitz he returned to Marshal 
Voroshilov’s office in the Kremlin, 
to the frightening chores of his new 
assignments. Then, toward the end 
of August, 1949, he attended another 
extraordinary meeting, in Stalin’s 
private quarters. The Politburo re- 
viewed their January decision, as 
they said, “in the light of certain new 
factors.” 

Foremost among those new fac- 
tors was the achievement by the 
USSR of an atomic explosion. This 
was a gain, a credit entry on the 
Russian ledger of war. 

On the debit side was Yugoslav- 
ia’s departure from the orbit. One 
of the bastions, on which a major 
part of the Politburo’s ambitious 
plan was supposed to be resting 
firmly, had been demolished by the 
unpardonable truculence of a “chau- 
Vinistic turncoat.” 


Tue session was not the usual 
Thursday conclave. It spread over 
three busy days and nights. Its par- 
ticipants had little sleep. Again the 
Colonel was sitting behind Vorosh- 
ilov; again he was recording the pro- 
ceedings in minute detail; again he 
was to go to Liegnitz with urgent 
instructions to Rokossovsky. Those 
instructions included the marshal’s 
recall to Moscow for his assignment 
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as minister of defense and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Polish army. 
War was again the dominant 
theme of this Politburo session. It 
was decided to eliminate Tito and to 
recapture for the greater plan the 
indispensable bastion of Yugoslavia. 
The cynicism of these calculations 
started Colonel Khralov on his road 
to freedom. By the time he reached 
Liegnitz on his second courier trip, 
his mind was made up. From Ro- 
kossovky’s GHQ, he continued his 
journey to Berlin. There he crossed 
the flimsy demarcation line into the 
British zone, surrendered to a bored 
intelligence officer, and disappeared 
from the grip of the MVD with the 
full story of the great decision. 
Presumably both the British and 
the American authorities have the 
man’s voluminous report on file. If 
they were impressed by the intel- 
ligence he brought, they did not 
show enthusiasm nor gratification. 
After a few sessions with the Col- 
onel they abandoned him to an un- 
certain fate. It seems that the stra- 
tegic material failed to impress his 
Western interrogators. They occu- 
pied far too low positions in the 
Berlin intelligence hierarchy to 
comprehend implications beyond 
the tactical sphere. The tactical ma- 
terial, especially information con- 
cerning the Soviet atom bomb and 
the plan for the showdown with 
Tito, met with some understanding. 
That reached the higher echelons: 
shortly afterwards our National 
Security Council decided to go to 
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Yugoslavia’s aid in case of a Russian 
attack. 

But the hapless Russian was not 
rewarded for his effort. His story 
was not allowed to gain the public 
ity he thought was necessary to frus- 
trate the long-range Soviet plan. He 
was dropped by his new friends in 
Western intelligence, and told to try 
te carve out a future for himself, 
Russian friends who had preceded 
him into exile saved him from star 
vation. They paved his way out of 
Berlin, to Belgium, where he stayed 
for a few weeks in a run-down fam 
ily hotel. Belgian contacts brought 
his material to our attention. 

He is no longer in Brussel 
should the MVD regard this a¢ 
count as a clue to his whereabouts 


America as a world power is 
new image in Stalin’s mind. He fo 
cused his attention on the U.S. a 
early as 1925, measuring it as al 
inevitable factor in world affairs. Ia 
this, as in many other instances 
Stalin showed immense, propheti¢ 
power. Looking far beyond 193 
Stalin conjured up a world that 
seemed unreal a quarter of a cent 
ago, but which closely resembles the 
world of today. 

He noted that financial capitalism 
was moving its main center across 
the Atlantic, from the exchanges 0f 
Zurich, Paris, Amsterdam, and Lon 
don to Wall Street, and that the U. 
was becoming the new bastion 6 
capitalism. He foresaw an event 
“crystallization of two chief but o 
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posed centers of attraction and two 
directions of pull toward these cen- 
ters throughout the world.” Those 
two centers were the U.S. and the 
USSR. 

The U.S. would become the last 
stronghold of capitalism. Its collapse 
would mark the conclusion of what 
he called “the Epoch of World Revy- 
olution”—the final disappearance of 
the outdated capitalist world order 
and the victorious emergence of the 
new socialist world. “Not until a 
revolutionary crisis will develop in 
the U.S.,” he said in 1929, “will we 
see the beginning of the end of all 
world capitalism.” 

For long he expected the Ameri- 
can revolution to ignite itself and 
burn on by internal combustion. He 
did not see the necessity of hastening 
it by external means. 

“We ought to learn from the Brit- 
ish the art of ‘wait and see,’ ” he has 
said repeatedly in Politburo meet- 
ings. He used to urge his colleagues 
tc strengthen “what we have in our 
hands instead of running after the 
bird on the roof.” 

He was willing to sit out the long 
wait until dying capitalism would 
collapse under the enormous weight 
of its own sins and blunders. He held 
with Marx and Engels that socialist 
revolution was inevitable, and with 
Lenin that imperialism was the last 
stage of capitalism that prepares the 
conditions for the proletarian revo- 
lution. 

He watched calmly the U.S. be- 


coming the center of world capital- 
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ism. He stood by with equal equa- 
nimity as the U.S. moved into the 
position of world power. He was 
seeing his prediction come true. 

He realized that the USSR could 
not occupy that coveted first place 
in a new world until it was strong 
enough to remove the U.S. from 
that position. 

He did not want to accomplish 
this by international war. He regards 
war only as a last resort and the fool- 
ish instrument of capitalist imperial- 
ism. He expected a series of econom- 
ic crises gradually sapping the 
strength of America and an increas- 
ing ability in the Soviet Union to 
outstrip the American economic sys- 
tem. 

Stalin first fixed the date of Amer- 
ica’s collapse and Soviet ascendancy 
to power at some time in 1976—not 
sooner and not later than that. 


To the American mind, such long- 
range planning may seem absurd. 
We were reluctant to accept it as an 
authentic report when it was first 
presented to us by two informants: 
one a former scientific worker at 14 
Volkonkha, the building which 
houses the Soviet Union’s topmost 
geopolitical experts: the other a for- 
mer aide to Professor P. A. Khrom- 
ov in the Institute of Economics, an 
important and influential branch of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
They assured us that the existence 
of such a long-range appraisal was 
no figment of the imagination. It 
was the conclusion of a secret Krem- 
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lin document of Stalin’s own mak- 
ing, distributed far beyond a small 
circle of confidants. In recent months 
we have gained confirmation and 
have no reason now to question the 
accuracy of the report on which this 
exposé is based. 

Here are the salient features of 
that document. In the 50 years be- 
tween 1926 and 1976, Stalin expected 
that all intermediary powers would 
disappear and leave the field in a 
global conflict solely to the U.S. and 
the USSR. On his part, he was ready 
to do everything to bring the Soviet 
Union to the point within 50 years 
where it would overtake the U.S. 

In 1926, Stalin created a 50-year 
plan for this socialist victory. He re- 
alized that such an ambitious project 
would be far too much for the tardy 
technological imagination of his 
Russians. Accordingly, he subdivid- 
ed his project into ten five-year plans. 

As the 50-year plan was progress- 
ing ahead of schedule (the capitalist 
West was sending raw materials, 
machines, tools, blueprints, and its 
best engineering brains to Russia), 
the equilibrium of the world receiv- 
ed a rude shock. A set of have-nots 
appeared on the scene and clamored 
for places in the sun with far greater 
haste and violence than Stalin. The 
deck of cards of imperialism was re- 
shuffled. 

Great Britain and France were 
still trumps. But the deuces, Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy, were wild. 
Before Stalin could even account 
for the damage, he found the USSR 
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relegated to seventh place in a world 
order, preceded by Britain, France, 
Germany, Japan, Italy, and a most 
reluctant U.S. 

But from the ideological defeats 
of the 1930’s, and from the military 
defeats of 1941-42, Stalin snatched 
a victory so decisive that it neces- 
sitated drafting a new timetable. 

The USSR emerged from the war 
more powerful than ever. While in 
1941 she was still in seventh place, 
in 1945 she found herself in second 
place, still behind the U.S., but far 
ahead of schedule. 

The war actually improved Soviet 
industry. Part of the $8.5 billions of 
American aid built new industries 
east of the Urals. Enormous strides 
were made in establishing huge new 
industrial bases far beyond reach of 
the enemy. 

The restoring, after the war, of 
the devastated industries in Europe 
and Russia has been a tremendous 
addition to the Soviet Union’s indus- 
try. And Russia gained through the 
capture of highly industrialized 
satellites, such as Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Three of the intermediary powers, 
Germany, Japan, and Italy, had 
been eliminated. France was still in 
the race but running far behind the 
two new champions, the U.S. and 
the USSR. What Stalin hoped 
would occur in 1976 actually came 
to pass in 1945—more than 30 years 
sooner than he expected. He was 
face to face at last with his great 
adversary. 
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Ir was over Britain that the USSR 
found herself in acute competition 
with the U.S. When, after August, 
1945, the Soviet government turned 
to the pleasant task of picking up 
pieces of the British Empire, Stalin 
found that the conflict could not be 
limited to a one-sided bout with the 
British alone. Instead, in Greece and 
Turkey and Iran, in the Far East 
and in Western Europe, with mon- 
ey, men, and military supplies, and 
with votes in the UN, the U.S. sup- 
ported the British Empire. Britain 
was being preserved in second place 
in the power-political alignment. 

For many years before the adop- 
tion by the U.S. of-its back-up-Bri- 
tain policy, Stalin had seen in the 
U.S. a philanthropic power with no 
selfish designs on foreign lands. The 
Politburo was convinced that *the 
U.S. would never intervene effec- 
tively in the execution of the Stalin- 
ist plan. Soviet writers kept saying 
that there existed no basic contro- 
versy between an expanding USSR 
and an isolationist U.S. They would 
have been quite satisfied to emerge 
from the 2nd World War in num- 
ber-two place, conceding first place 
tothe U.S. if only because of its vast 
economic potential. 

But now they became aware that 
the U.S. was unwilling to return to 
isolationism or to await with folded 
arms the fate the Moscow scientists 
predicted for her. The U.S. refused 
to collaborate in its own assassina- 
tion. 

Today, Stalin regards “American 
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imperialism”—our still somewhat 
hit-and-miss diplomacy—as his most 
formidable adversary and the only 
obstacle to his victory. 

One of our informants, a Polish 
diplomat, was frankly appalled by 
the vehemence with which Stalin 
attacked this new monster. Only a 
few years before, the Generalissimo 
had discounted any threat to his 
plans from America. The diplomat 
tried to allay Stalin’s suspicions by 
reassuring him of the essentially 
peaceful frame of mind of the Amer- 
ican people. Stalin countered with 
the remark: “You cannot suppress 
the natural urges of life even in the 
most chaste of all people. History is 
crowded with reluctant imperialists. 
The Romans, for one, never aspired 
for the glory of conquest beyond 
their narrow boundaries, if only be- 
cause they despised the people they 
had to conquer and whom their con- 
suls had to administer, even teach- 
ing them how to wash away the 
dirt from behind their ears. When 
their hour in history will strike, the 
Americans will spread their wings 
and leave their cozy nests, no matter 
what their old women might tell 
them about the uhknown dangers of 
a cold, strange world outside.” 


Topay Stalin no longer views the 
U.S. with equanimity. Today he 
thinks that the war between the 
U.S. and the USSR is inevitable and 
even imminent. 

But the “warmongers of America” 
do not provoke from him contempt 
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They are from a country which, to 
him, is as enigmatic and unpredict- 
able as the USSR is to us, but vastly 
more powerful and vastly less real- 
istic. This combination of assets and 
liabilities makes the U. S., in Stalin’s 
calculations, the great unknown in 
his otherwise simple equation of in- 
ternational affairs. 

Stalin no longer wishes to wait for 
the fall of capitalism in the U.S. He 
realizes that he must promote and 
accelerate it; in fact, he must purge 
America from among the contend- 
ers for world power, lest the U.S. 
prolong its life indefinitely and seize 
from the USSR leadership in a co- 
ordinated world. 

For years Stalin himself and his 
vast propaganda machinery tried to 
convince the U.S. that isolationism 
was the best course for her to follow. 
Then, when this persuasion failed 
to yield the desired result, Stalin sug- 
gested that a deal be made under 
which the world would be divided 
into a Soviet hemisphere and an 
American hemisphere, with the 
scantiest political intercourse be- 
tween the two. When this, too, fail- 
ed, Stalin tried to isolate his world 
and exclude us from it, with rude 
keep-out signs at first and with 
bloodhounds later. 

This method seemed to be failing, 
too. Stalin had to resort to more rad- 
ical means. He called the Politburo 
together for special sessions in Sep- 
tember, 1948, 

To the outsider the atmosphere of 
these special meetings revealed noth- 
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ing of the momentousness of the 
issues discussed. For many years, 
under Stalin’s leadership, the Polit- 
buro has been holding its meetings 
customarily on Thursdays. 


W uen this particular series of ses- 
sions was decided upon, the Polit- 
buro formed five subcommittees. 
Their task was threefold: 1. Prepar- 
ing a broad survey of Russo-Ameri- 
can relations. 2. Investigating the 
relative positions of the U.S. and 
the USSR in the new world order. 
3. Drafting recommendations to aid 
the Politburo in solving the long- 
and short-range problems this am- 
bitious review was expected to bring 
to light. 

The “Estimate of the Situation” 
that the Politburo’s experts drafted 
seems-to be full of holes. 

The estimate, as reconstructed for 
us by Colonel Khralov and others, 
follows the conventional pattern of 
such documents. It is based upon 
verified information and. fair as- 
sumptions, and invariably includes 
dogmatic, often anachronistic, quo- 
tations from Lenin and Stalin. 

The document falls into two ma- 
jor parts, an estimate of the econom- 
ic situation and an estimate of the 
military situation. While perfunc- 
tory references are made to other 
countries, the estimates are preoccu- 
pied with the U.S. and Great Bri- 
tain. Both estimates emphasize 
weaknesses, representing these as 
far outweighing the indisputable 
strength of the two countries. The 
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economic estimate thus speaks of the 
economic crisis in the U.S. as al- 
ready existing, while the military 
estimate discounts the strategic value 
of absolute weapons and places un- 
due emphasis on an alleged disor- 
ganization within the armed forces 
of the U.S. These estimates were 
drafted in the Kremlin between Dec. 
20, 1948 and Jan. 25, 1949. 

The development that did more 
than anything else to bring about 
the speed-up was the democratic 
West’s rapid move toward the North 
Atlantic defense pact. The Kremlin 
was fully informed by its intelli- 
gence service of the details of these 
negotiations, including difficulties 
and disagreements. 


We extracted 12 major items from 
the Russian military estimate of the 
situation which recognized certain 
weaknesses and strengths in U.S. 
war-making capacity. 

1. It recognized our great strength 
as the ability of our industry to or- 
ganize for war on a lavish scale, al- 
though not as fast as the speed of the 
new conflict would require. 

2. It acknowledged our second 
strength to be the potential war- 
making capacity of Western Europe 
as a whole. If and when we should 
equip members of the North At- 
lantic defense pact with weapons, a 
vigorous ideology, a high-minded 
and efficient officers’ corps, and an 
effective military theory, we would 
be strong enough to vanquish a 
coalition of Bolsheviks. This possi- 


bility was pointed up in the estimate 
as a major challenge, which Soviet 
counteraction must meet headlong. 

However, the estimate listed the 
North Atlantic Union as a liability 

‘for the time being. Comprised as it 
is of “weak allies who require daily 
transfusions of blood from Amer- 
ica,” it was compared to previous 
coalitions whose weak links caused 
the eventual breaking of the whole 
chain. In this connection Hitler’s ex- 
ample was cited and his failure at- 
tributed, at least in part, to his com- 
mitments to weak allies, like Italy 
against Greece, Hungary against 
Yugoslavia, and Finland and 
Rumania against the USSR. 

A further comparison was made 
between the allies of the U.S. and 
those of the USSR. Thus the mili- 
tary might and prowess of commu- 
nist China was contrasted with 
nationalist China. Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bul- 
garia were favorably compared with 
France and Italy, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 

3. The estimate noted that Soviet 
possession of the atomic bomb had 
restored military equilibrium. 

4. It listed certain apparent in- 
adequacies in the American theory 
of war. It maintained that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had no coordinated 
or effective plan of grand strategy. 
What they did have was judged un- 
acceptable to the military experts of 
their allies. 

5. Interservice feuds were said to 
have revealed serious deficiencies in 
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joint tactics, in our policy of “bal- 
anced weapon development.” It was 
added that preoccupation with spec- 
tacular new weapons retarded the 
businesslike development of conven- 
tional armaments. 

6. The estimate cited reports that 
highly acclaimed secret weapons 
proved dismal disappointments in 
actual tests, necessitating costly and 
time-consuming redesigning, retool- 
ing and retesting. This seriously de- 
layed the adaptation of tactics to 
new equipment. 

7. The estimate reported in detail 
an analysis prepared by General Sar- 
ayev, a former military attaché at the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, 
which reported the American of- 
ficers’ corps to be confused about 
new theories of war. 

8. The effectiveness of atomic 
weapons and of strategic bombing 
was discounted. 

9. Another report, signed by Col- 
onel Anatoli Y. Galkovsky, called 
attention to a failure in highest 
American echelons to anticipate the 
political problems an American ex- 
peditionary force would have to face 
in any European country with large 
pacifist, pro-communist, and pro- 
Russian factions. 

10. A tendency to underestimate 
the military potential of the USSR 
was emphasized. Our general staff 
did not comprehend the potentials 
of a global guerrilla warfare waged 
by Bolshevik partisans. 

11. A committee headed by Com- 
modore Mikhail N. Dorokov and 
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Colonel Konstantin S. Kulkin sub- 
mitted a report in which tardy civil- 
ian mobilization and allegedly lag- 
ging industrial preparedness were 
emphasized. 

12. They estimated that at least 
two years would be needed, despite 
the expensive peacetime mainte- 
nance of certain war-essential indus- 
tries, to remobilize America for any 
new global wars to come. 

This part of the estimate conclud- 
ed that the U.S. appeared incapable 
of either defending itself against a 
strategic assault, or of delivering one 
with the prospect of a decisive vic- 
tory at the outset. This situation was 
expected to deteriorate rather than 
improve between 1949 and 1956. A 
mounting economic crisis would 
reduce taxes, and reorient the Amer- 
ican people’s interest “from interna- 
tional adventures to pressing domes- 
tic problems.” 

The estimate further concluded 
that the U.S. would experience in- 
surmountable political difficulties in 
its European theater of operations. 
We would not be able to cope with 
the political unrest, civil war, and 
revolution which would flare up in 
Western Europe, nor in any country 
we helped, after the arrival of our 
expeditionary forces. 

Finally, the estimate concluded 
that sooner or later the U.S. would 
be compelled to fight a land war of 
attrition in front of a restive hinter- 
land, at the end of a long supply line, 
with an industrial base in Europe 
that could never meet even a small 
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portion of the needs of our expedi- 
tionary forces. 

Thus, the experts said, “the defeat 
of the U.S. in such a war would be 
inevitable.” 


Tue glaring optimism of the mil- 
itary estimate was surpassed in the 
economic estimate of the situation. 
Highly technical, the estimate tried 
to prove the rapid decline of Amer- 
ican capitalism from testimony of 
American economists. 

Innumerable tables, charts and 
diagrams confirmed Stalin’s idea 
that “the present economic crisis is 
the most serious and profound that 
ever occurred.” In a special report 
the economist Cheprakov described 
the “progressive impoverishment of 
the workers in the capitalist coun- 
tries.” Another report listed “the true 
state of unemployment throughout 
the capitalist world,” and claimed 
that there were 6 million unemploy- 
ed in the U.S. 

The economic estimate concluded 
with a statement by Molotov: 
“There are capitalist countries that 
have accumulated considerable 
wealth and substantial experience; 
they have natural resources and all 
kinds of other wealth. But capital- 
ism as such has outlived its day, and 
now dooms these countries to eco- 
nomic instability and catastrophic 
depressions, to periodic revolution- 
ary shocks.” 

Specifically, the report said that 
the crisis must include the “wiping 
out of the accumulated savings of 
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certain classes, similar to the stock 
market collapse in 1929.” It acknowl- 
edged the retreat of American small 
investors and speculators from the 
stock market, but it predicted a 
wholesale wiping out of savings as a 
result of the collapse of inflated real- 
estate prices, leading either to fore- 
closures or to catastrophic losses by 
mortgage holders. The report esti- 
mated that real-estate prices would 
drop by 60 to 80% within four to 
six years, fatally reducing the invest- 
ments or savings of the “mass of the 
American people.” 

Drawing up the chronology of the 
developing crisis, the Politburo’s 
economic advisers reported that 
American capitalism had reached its 
peak in 1943; that the recession that 
followed reached its first climax in 
1946; it was then restimulated with 
spending on the cold war; it reached 
another climax in 1949. Despite fu- 
ture efforts to restimulate it, the 
crisis would henceforth move to- 
ward deepening recession, which 
was to reach depression proportions 
in 1954, 

By 1956, the U.S. is expected to be 
in the throes of economic disaster, 
radiating its effects to the countries 
allied with it. 


Tue years 1954 and 1956 keep recur- 
ring throughout the two estimates as 
years of specific significance. On the 
one side, 1954-56 was described in 
the military estimate as the period 
in which the military consolidation 
of the Atlantic Union could be ex- 
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was described in the economic esti- 
mate as the period in which the 
American depression would attain 
catastrophic proportions. 

Stalin, we are told by several in- 
formants, was not particularly im- 
pressed with the estimate of his mil- 
itary advisers. Their view was that 
the Atlantic Union could never be 
forged into a truly effective military 
alliance. The Generalissimo rejected 
that conclusion and insisted on an 
estimate that conceded the possibil- 
ity of success. 

The military experts also present- 
ed a remarkably low opinion of the 
military potential of the U.S. Stalin 
qualified that conclusion as well. He 
does not underestimate the U. S.; he 
has never succumbed to the Soviet 
fad of excluding the U.S. from 
among the victors over the Axis. 

On the other hand, Stalin was 
deeply impressed by the reasoning 
and documentation of his econo- 
mists. It may be that he appreciated 
such an apparently foolproof en- 
dorsement of his own theories. But 
Stalin is too practical to flatter him- 
self, especially in a matter involving 
the future of Russian Bolshevism. 
The fact remains that Stalin accept- 
ed the conclusions of the economists, 
and now bases his plans on the in- 
evitability of an American depres- 
sion in 1954 and a world depression 
in 1956. 

However, the conclusion he 
reached was different from that of 
his experts. They urged a preventive 
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war to forestall the consolidation of 
the Atlantic Union and to exploit 
the concurrent economic crisis, 4 
contradictory plan that was repug- 
nant to Stalin’s orderly mind. 

He believes that a preventive war 
against the U.S. would promptly 
halt development of the Americap 
economic crisis, forge the American 
people into a united national fron 
of immense strength, lend tremen 
dous impetus to the anti-Russiag 
sentiments of all Americans, an¢ 
add a dynamism to American ag- 
gression that would make it invineé- 
ble in the offensive and impregnable 
in defense. Thus a conventional, old 
fashioned war, even with new-fan 
gled weapons, was ruled out by 
Stalin. But war was not. 

Stalin developed his plan for 4 
new kind of war. He will unleashif 
at the most propitious moment at 
the most propitious place, to invig 
orate the economic crisis, to smash 
the Atlantic Union, to underminé 
American dynamism at home and 
abroad. 


A puysicat attack against the U. 

proper is considered, of course, evel 
though it might never be necessary. 
If it comes at all, it will be in the 
form of strategic air and submarina 
assaults against key targets and ship 
ping lanes; bombardment by guided 
missiles launched from platforms ot 
huge snorkel-type » submarines 
widespread sabotage by secret agent 
even now conducting their “invis 
ble maneuvers” for their careful 
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thought out “invisible insurrection.” 
A careful intelligence survey of 
the vast Soviet frontier bordering 
upon the friction zones of the U.S. 
revealed actual large-scale military 
preparations against continental 
America at only one strategic spot. 
It was in the Bering sea region across 
from the American mainland on 
Asia's easternmost tip. An exact or- 
der of battle of Soviet contingents 
and detailed descriptions of their 
military installations are available to 
us. Both indicate aggressive designs 
rather than mere defensive prepara- 
tions. Many recent informants led 
by Mr. Roman Goull, a Russian 
Arctic expert who devoted a lifetime 
to the vigilant observation of Soviet 
activities in the Far North, confirm 
the evidence. Everything indicates 
Soviet designs on Alaska. They ad- 
vise us that even in a remote conflict 
fought on distant battlefields, the 
USSR intends to bring the war to 
American soil by actually invading 
and seizing our Alaskan outpost. 
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The implications of such a step 
are considerable. But the U.S. 
would not be imperiled by an enemy 
possession of the Alaskan outpost. 
There must be some military design 
in this feverish Soviet preoccupation 
with the Far North, but it is far too 
obscure for us to venture a definite 
opinion as to its meaning. Our in- 
telligence has much more reason to 
worry about other parts of the globe. 

Between Nov. 6 and 9, 1949, the 
heavy iron curtain of Russia was lift- 
ed four times in rapid succession. It 
remained raised barely long enough 
to allow just a few quick glimpses. 
But it was enough for some of us to 
see behind it feverish work on the 
deployment of the Soviet world for 
the coming showdown with the 
West. 

Glimpse one showed Politburo 
chieftain Georgi Maximilianovich 
Malenkov standing in the glittering 
center of the big parade that annual- 
ly marks the anniversary of the Oc- 
tober revolution. He warned that the 
3rd World War “will be the grave 
not only of the individual capitalist 
states, but of the whole world cap- 
italism.” 

Glimpse two showed Marshal 
Konstantin Konstantinovich Rokos- 
sovsky of the Red Army going to 
Warsaw as minister of defense and 
commander-in-chief of the Polish 
Army. 

Glimpse three, somewhat vague 
and perplexing, showed Premier 
Antonin Zapotocky of Czechoslo- 
vakia at the uranium mines of Yach- 
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imov, watching forced slave labor 
loading pitchblende onto sealed 
trains destined for the two Atom- 
grads in the USSR. 

Glimpse four, the most blurred of 
them all, showed the shadowy fig- 
ures of two German generals, Vin- 
zent Mueller and Otto Korfes, in 
Potsdam, recruiting ex-Nazis and 
ex-Wehrmacht men for still another 
satellite army. 

Meanwhile, in front of the iron 
curtain, Foreign Minister Vishinsky 
was performing his familiar act in 
the best tradition of the diplomatic 
music hall. At Lake Success he pro- 
posed to the Big Five the signing 
of a nonaggression pact “to strength- 
en peace.” In vaudeville such acts 
are known as “fillers”; they keep the 
audience amused while the scenery 
is changed behind the curtain. Nei- 
ther audience nor management pays 
particular attention to “fillers.” But 
Vishinsky, excellent actor that he is, 
put his heart and soul into the slight 
interlude. He managed to divert our 
attention from the main act for 
which Russia was preparing the 
stage behind his broad back. 


Apparentiy there was no intelli- 
gent reaction to the intelligence 
from Czechoslovakia and Germany. 
It failed completely to impress itself 
upon the public mind. Editorial re- 
action was nil. No one made an at- 
tempt to put it in its proper place 
in the developing drama of the 
world. 

These four items in the news of 
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the day told a coherent, correlated 
story. Above all, they indicated the 
route of Soviet deployment: Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany. 
They showed unmistakable signs of 
a return of the Soviets to Europe 
from their detour to Asia. 

Here again we failed to recognize 
a major engagement in the cold 
war, for the Rokossovsky appoint- 
ment was the first step in a premed- 
itated move to deploy the Soviet 
forces for the showdown. The 
strange assignment of a Russian 
marshal to command, a nominally 
alien army was, indeed, by far the 
most important -show of Stalin’s 
hand. But the announcement of 
Rokossovsky’s mission to Warsaw 
was only one in a series of significant 
events which occurred with gunfire 
rapidity during that pregnant sum- 
mer of 1949, 

1. In that summer, the USSR det- 
onated an atomic weapon that was 
powerful enough to shake the world 
far beyond her own closely guarded 
borders. 

2. At about the same time, during 
a top-secret conference in Stalin’s 
private quarters in the Kremlin, the 
campaign against Tito was mapped 
in full detail. 

3. Members of the Politburo, in- 
cluding key men like Molotov, 
Mikoyan, Beria, and Bulganin, were 
relieved of their administrative 
duties and assigned to new secret 
tasks on the highest strategic level. 

4. The whole war machine of the 
USSR was revamped. Major 
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changes were made in the Red 
Army and the Red Fleet, in person- 
nel as well as in organization. The 
Soviet General Staff was given a 
new chief, General Sergei M. Shte- 
menko. Even more important, Col- 
onel General Joseph Shikin was 
quietly removed as head of the po- 
litical administration of the Red 
army. 

5. The war against the Church 
was brought into the open. Cardinal 
Mindszenty of Hungary was impris- 
oned; Archbishop Beran of Czecho- 
slovakia was detained; Archbishop 
Vyszinsky of Poland was intimi- 
dated. Wholesale imprisonment of 
clerical loyalists occurred through- 
out Eastern Europe. 

6. A mad and bloody purge swept 
across the steppes of satellite com- 
munism with some of the greatest 
names of international bolshevism 
ending on the gallows. In all the 
satellites, Stalin’s personal bailiffs 
assumed complete control in a 
stringent move to stop the spread of 
Titoism. 

7. The peace campaign of the 
Kremlin, designed to keep us dis- 
armed and disunited while Russia 
prepared for war, went into high 
gear. Huge, coordinated demonstra- 
tions were held in Wroclav, Paris, 
Colombo, Moscow, and New York. 

8. A rash of loyalism broke out 
within the “sections of the Comin- 
tern,” the regional Communist par- 
ties, from down under in Australia 
to 35 East 12th St. in Manhattan, 
the national office of the Communist 
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party of the U.S. One after another 
they declared that “if the outbreak 
of a counter-revolutionary war com- 
pels the Soviet Union to set the Red 
Army in motion for the defense of 
socialism,” they will cal! upon the 
toilers within their own countries 
“to work, with all the means at their 
disposal and at any price, for the 
victory of the Red Army over the 
armies of the imperialists.” 


Tuese, then, were some of the 
stones that went into the making of 
the mosaic of Stalin’s strategic plan. 
The most important single item, the 
clue to the entire enigmatic design, 
was Marshal Rokossovsky’s assign- 
ment to Poland. 

Although this particular move 
came upon us with dramatic sud- 
denness, apparently surprising even 
our statesmen, there were more than 
indications—there was actual infor- 
mation four months in advance— 
that the appointment was impend- 
ing. 

We had such information. We as- 
sume that our State department had 
the information, too. Our inform- 
ants advised us that Rokossovsky 
had been recalled from his head- 
quarters in Liegnitz, Germany, on 
Aug. 14, 1949—and was for several 
weeks in Moscow, in secret confer- 
ences with Marshal Vasilevsky and 
Sokolovsky and, above all, Marshal 
Bulganin. The latter attended these 
conferences in a threefold capacity, 
as the Politburo’s representative in 
all military matters, as the Polit- 
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buro’s expert on Poland, and as 
Rokossovsky’s personal friend. 

It was upon Bulganin’s recom- 
mendation that Rokossovsky was 
picked for the unique assignment 
of commanding what is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a foreign army. In the 
USSR, such a _ recommendation 
means far more than a mere gesture 
of confidence and friendship. On the 
part of Bulganin, it means a guaran- 
tee to his colleagues that Rokossov- 
sky will not betray their trust. On 
the part of Rokossovsky, it means 
personal and ideological subservi- 
ence to Bulganin. 

In Rokossovsky’s life, Bulganin 
means the difference between glory 
and obscurity, even life and death. 
A hustling and ambitious officer, a 
typical product of the opportunistic 
senior officers’ corps of the Red 
Army, Rokossovsky lost his bearing 
in the difficult and stormy year of 
the purge of 1937. Although com- 
manding a cavalry corps of the Len- 
ingrad military district, he was ar- 
rested, dumped into the big yellow 
jail of the GPU. He lost some of his 
teeth, and four ribs were broken 
while he enjoyed the hospitality of 
the late Yezhov’s secret police. 

Then, suddenly, Rokossovsky was 
released from jail. His ribs were 
healed, his teeth replaced. He was 
given command of an army, then 
of an army corps. How can such 
ups and downs in a man’s life be 
explained. Simply enough. Rokos- 
sovsky had an influential friend. He 
was Nikolai Alexandrovich Bulgan- 
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in, one of the men rising fast to 
supreme prominence in the USSR. 
Rokossovsky picked his mentor 
well. By 1946, Bulganin was an alter- 
nate of the Politburo; a full member 
in 1948; a member of the Supreme 
Soviet and chairman of its powerful 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; 
member of the Orgburo; deputy 
chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters; minister of the Armed Forces; 
Marshal of the Soviet Union. 


Even before the arrival of Rokos- 
sovsky in Poland, the Polish army 
was singled out as the testing ground 
for experiments in military infiltra- 
tion. After the seizure of power by 
the Polish communists, the secret of 
Russian control over the Polish 
army was maintained outwardly. 
But behind the facade of a Polish 
army was the reality of an interna- 
tional force honeycombed with Rus- 
sian officers, most of them in staff or 
key command positions. A trusted 
politico-military officer of the Red 
army general staff, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Korchich, was sent from Mos- 
cow to act as chief of staff of the 
Polish army. He had absolute con- 
trol over the 150,000 officers and men 
of the Polish army in which the Red 
army of the USSR had no fewer 
than 10,000 of its own officers. 
With the progress of communist 
indoctrination of a young proletar- 
ian officers’ corps, the number of 
Russian officers was reduced to 
3,000, but all now serving in Poland 
are in key positions, or serve within 
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the general staff which is hardly 
more than a branch of the Red 
army’s own general staff. 

Few Poles are allowed to serve in 
the Air Force, which is completely 
controlled by the Russians. The Po- 
lish navy, an effective fighting force 
superior in all respects to the clumsy 
naval force of the USSR, has been 
reorganized by Russian officers and 
was, in fact, the first branch of the 
Polish armed forces which lost its 
separate identity. 

Since Rokossovsky’s arrival in 
Warsaw, the progress of integration 
has been stepped up. Today, one can 
no longer speak of an independent 
or national army in Poland. It be- 
came part and parcel of the Red 
army of the USSR, or, as the Rus- 
sians prefer to call it, of the advanced 
armed force of the proletarian world 
revolution. 


Roxossovsky’s assignment was not 
an isolated case. Soviet marshals are 
commanding Balkan armies. 

Rodion Y. Malinovsky is busy in 
the Far East, building a new Chi- 
nese army, a new Northern Korean 
army, and redeploying his own Red 
Army in the great plan for the in- 
tegration of Asia. Ivan Fedorovich 
Petrov, advises the Hungarian 
Army. 

In Czechoslovakia, Marshal A. I. 
Yeremenko made his appearance, 
together with another senior officer 
of the Red Army General Staff, who 
is also a functionary of the Central 
Committee’s military administra- 
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tion. His name is A. S. Gundorov. 
He was Ambassador Zorin’s mih- 
tary aide during the coup d’état of 
1948. 

At the turn of the half century, 
more and more information reached 
us about progressive expansion of 
Soviet military control throughout 
the Soviet world and of the deploy- 
ment of top-ranking Soviet officers 
to key command positions beyond 
the Russian borders. It is impossible 
to discount these moves as routine 
developments. On the military map 
a pattern is gradually forming, a pat- 
tern that suggests to us the contours 
of the Great Stalin Plan in its im- 
portant military sphere. 

In this connection two intelligence 
items of supreme significance reach- 
ed us in Washington. One came 
from Russian-occupied Germany, 
the other from Budapest in Hun- 
gary. From Germany came the news 
that Marshal Gregory K. Zhukov 
had arrived there to take supreme 
command of all Russian armed 
forces in the West. From Budapest 
came the news that Marshal Ivan 
Konev had arrived there to take 
command of all Russian armed 
forces in the South. Their assign- 
ments indicate the line of advance 
of the Soviet forces. Of the two, 
Zhukov’s reappearance on the scene 
is of greater significance. 

On Oct. 1, 1946, General Eisen- 
hower remarked that he had not 
heard from Zhukov for a year. The 
inference was that Zhukov had fal- 
len from grace and was no longer 
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in favor. Soon afterward, contradic- 
tions were received concerning Zhu- 
kov’s fate. One of them related that 
he had been removed from his high 
post as ranking marshal of the 
USSR and replaced as commander 
in chief of all ground forces by Ko- 
nev, in the wake of a bitter political 
controversy with Bulganin. 

The other version claimed that he 
had been assigned to command the 
Soviet Union’s southern armies with 
headquarters in Odessa in prepara- 
tion for an imminent march against 
Iran and the Middle East, including 
Greece. The latter version seemed 
then plausible in view of Soviet pre- 
occupation. It appeared confirmed 
by agents and road and train watch- 
ers, reporting troop movements in 
the direction of Iran and Turkey, 
and the arrival of Russian officers 
in the mountain strongholds of the 
Greek guerrillas. 

The contradiction was never re- 
solved. We had corroboration of the 
intelligence that Zhukov~ was in 
Odessa. It seemed that he was ill. He 
lived in a hospital of the trade 
unions, spending his days, so our 
informant reported, in quiet pur- 
suits, occasionally going to church 
on Sundays. The report was explicit 
to the smallest detail, even listing 
Zhukov’s telephone number. We 
tried to gain additional information 
without much success, 

The Zhukov mystery was long un- 
solved, and. even in 1949, General 
Bedell Smith seemed to accept the 
version of disfavor when he wrote, 
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“Great military leaders like Zhukov, 
whose ideas about cooperation with 
the West presumably conflicted with 
the Molotov policy, disappeared 
from the Moscow scene to posts of 
relative obscurity so quietly that it 
was hardly noticed.” 

In recent months the Zhukov mys- 
tery took a new turn. The first hint 
of a change in his status was the ap- 
pearance of Zhukov’s name—virtu- 
ally the only one thus mentioned— 
in Professor Pankratova’s history 
textbook for secondary schools, pre- 
pared with infinite care and under 
the special supervision of censors. 
He was given sole credit for the con- 
quest of Berlin. 

Then, in a little-publicized lecture 
to an officers’ club within the Krem- 
lin walls, in which he surveyed in- 
formally the lessons of World War 
II, Stalin himself included Zhukov’s 
name among “the splendid generals 
of a new type.” And more than that, 
he named him in first place, ahead 
of Konev, Vasilevsky, Tolbukhin, 
Govorovy, and the late Vatutin. 

Last, Zhukov was seen entering at 
regular intervals the fine 18th-cen- 
tury “palace on the Znamenka,” 
which houses the Ministry of the 
Armed Forces and the Red army 
general staff. 

Zhukov is working again. He oc- 
cupies the center position in a new 
focal area of Soviet military activity 
in eastern Germany. The Soviet 
Union is mobilizing. The marshals 
are deployed. The armies of the So- 
viet are ready for their moment. 





Books of Curvent Interest 


{Any of which can be ordered through us. If you wish to 
order direct from publisher, addresses given are adequate.} 


Tue AMERICAN Benepictine Review. Quarterly. Newark, N. J.: American Bene- 
dictine Academy. (Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring, 1950) $5 yearly. High-level periodical of 
general Catholic culture. Articles on philosophy, the liturgy, education, monasticism, 
history, and the missions appear in the first two issues. 


cw 


Haecker, Theodor. JourNnat In THE NicHT; Translated from the German by Alex- 
ander Dru. New York: Pantheon Books. 222 pp. $3.50. Wonder about life and God, 
and deep shame over his country’s degradation by naziism set a tone for secret wartime 
notes of a German writer. 

ow 

La Farge, John. No Postponement; U. S. Moral Leadership and the Problem of 
Racial Minorities. New York: Longmans. 246 pp. $3. Our help to backward peoples 
abroad will be viewed with suspicion while we discriminate against Negroes, Mexicans, 
and Orientals at home. 

Cw 

Murphy, Edward. Tue Sone or tHe Cave; A Tale of Ruth and Noemi. Milwaukee: 

Bruce. 214 pp. $2.50. Powerful story of Ruth, the great-grandmother of David. 


ow 


Oursler, Fulton. Mopern Parastes. Garden City: Doubleday. 153 pp. $1.75. 
Pointed tales from real life, collected from his syndicated column; gems by a master 


storyteller. 
cw 


Reilly, Hugh, pseudonym. Easy Does It; the Story of Mac. New York: Kenedy. 
277 pp. $3. Former adcicts guarantee their own stability by companionship and by 
helping others who are willing to be cured. Novel on the methods of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. 
ow 
Suhard, Emmanuel, Cardinal. Priests AMONG Men. New York: Integrity (243 E. 
36th St.) 112 pp., paper. 50c. Inspired yet sobering picture of the man who must repre- 
sent Christ to his fellows though himself only a man. Partnership of priest and layman 
in our changed world. 
ow 
_ Van Zeller, Hubert. Famine oF THe Spirit; Fragmentary Comments on the Interior 
Life. London: Burns Oates. 171 pp. $2.50. Hints for understanding oneself in the novel 
terrain of a hunt for God's own countenance. Old wisdom in trim dress. 


@ 
September selections of the Catholic Children’s Book Club, 147 E. 5th St., St. Paul 1, Minn, 


Picture Group P—Mr. Upstairs and Mr. Downstairs, by Charles Norman. Harper, $1.75. 
Intermediate Group A—Pennywink Carnival, by Electa Clark. Bobbs-Merrill, $2. 

Older Boys B—Duff, the story of a bear, by Wm. Marshall Rush. Longmans, $2.25. 
Older Girls C—Cross Wind Canyon, by Margaret Ann Hubbard. Macmillan, $2.50. 

























Digest Banned in Russian Zone 


& Has become “illegal” to circulate the German-language edition 

of the Catruotic Dicest in the Soviet zone of Germany, 
according to an order classified as “strictly confidential” issued 
by the East-zone Post Office Department under the date of 

May 24. : 

KaTHOLIscHER Dicest, says the Post Office circular, is mailed 
out by its publisher, Paul Pattloch, at Aschaffenburg in the Amer- 
ican zone. “Suspicious” mail of this sort is to be held up, the 

‘circular adds. 

The ban of this magazine, which has become one of the 
most popular and most widely circulated Catholic publications 
in Germany, is fully in line with the communist policy to sup- 

press Catholic periodicals and books wherever possible. It is a 
part of the general scheme recently described by His Eminence 
Cardinal von Preysing, Bishop of Berlin, as “the oppression of 
the Christian conscience” which is now practiced in all Soviet- 
controlled territories. The Cardinal had pointed out in his letter 
of April 22, to the East-zone puppet premier Otto Grotewohl, 
which, listed all the measures adopted by his underlings to stifle 
religion, that there is not a single Catholic publication admitted 


in that zone at the present time. 
Max Jordan, in an NCWC dispatch. 











